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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





FOR SOME TIME a number of scholars interested in the Far East, including 
the editors of THE QuARTERLY, have been considering the desirability of the 
formation of an active professional Far Eastern Association which would do for 
' the Far Eastern field what the national professional associations, such as the 
# American Historical Association,. do for their disciplines. Discussions along 











these lines have been going on for some time, and on January 3, 1948, at a ed 
| meeting in Washington, D.C., of the Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the of 
i American Council of Learned Societies, which was attended by a majority of cr 
the Directors of the present Far Eastern Association and by some of the other A 
editors, either as members of the Committee or as guests, it was unanimously th 
i ie voted that an active professional Far Eastern Association should be established. in 
} Its proposed objectives are (1) to unite all those interested in the study of , 
the Far East, (2) to promote Far Eastern studies, (3) to provide means for the lo 
publication of scholarly research, (4) to promote co-operative activities and a 
exchange of information within the field of Far Eastern studies in the United tc 
States, and (5) to promote contact and exchange of information between Ameri- E; 
i can scholars and organizations interested in the Far East and those in foreign 
a countries. It is also proposed to make THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY and the th 
2 annual Far Eastern bibliography official publications of the new Association, es 
1 ; to hold annual meetings with scholarly papers and discussions, to endeavor to 21 
4 raise money for the publication of Far Eastern monographs, and if possible to d 
3 establish a central executive office to promote the activities of the Association W 
dq and facilitate the exchange of information. ir 
Plans are well advanced for the holding of an organizational meeting in : 
New York on April 2, 1948. Information concerning the proposed Association o 
4 and invitations to attend the meeting will be mailed as soon as possible to all te 
7 persons known to be interested in Far Eastern studies. Persons presently sub- 
scribing to THE QUARTERLY will receive the invitations and announcements, ca 
4 . and they will, of course, continue to receive THE QUARTERLY, and if they are - 
unable to attend the organizational meeting, they will have opportunity to a 


become members of the new Association as soon as it is organized. 


Eart H. PRITCHARD 


FAR EASTERN STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES* 


MERIBETH E. CAMERONT 


Milwaukee — Downer College 





PREWAR STATUS 


EFORE the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
the study of Eastern Asia occupied a marginal position in American 
education. Each crisis in the Far East, such as the Manchurian “incident” 
of 1931 and the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict in 1937, had in- 
creased interest in China and Japan in American schools and among 
Americans at large, but even so the development of Far Eastern studies in 
the United States had been unimpressive. In general, the higher one rose 
in the school system of the United States the better chance one had of 
learning something about the peoples and cultures of Eastern Asia. In 
elementary and secondary schools the Far East was almost entirely over- 
looked; at the undergraduate level in colleges and universities there were 
a relatively few courses offered; in a few graduate schools it was possible 
to secure the M.A. or the Ph.D. with emphasis on some phase of Far 
Eastern studies. 


Those graduate schools which to some degree emphasized the study of 
the Far East varied widely in their programs. In some the approach was 
essentially linguistic, and the languages and cultures of Eastern Asia were 
grouped with the languages and cultures of “the Orient,’’ which in aca- 
demic parlance usually meant the ancient Near East, an arrangement 
which placed the study of the Far East among the more esoteric subjects 
in the curriculum. At the other end of the scale from the graduate schools 
which were producing professional Sinologists or Japanologists were those 
which allied the study of Eastern Asia with one of the social studies, and 
offered the possibility of an advanced degree in history, geography, or in- 
ternational relations, with special attention to the Far East. The primary 

* This article, together with a number of others, was prepared at the request of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, partly for the information of scholars in other countries. 
Foreign distribution of the article in most cases will be accomplished by means of reprints as 


well as through the complete issues of THE QUARTERLY. It was originally prepared in June 1946 
and has been slightly revised to take into account major developments since that time. 


+ Dr. Cameron, Professor of History and Dean of the College at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
is author of The reform movement in China 1898-1912 (1931) and various articles relating to 
the Far East. 
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object in these institutions was to turn out not Orientalists but historians, 
geographers, or political scientists who, while they had to some extent 
specialized in the Far East, had a sound knowledge of the general subject 
matter and methodology of one particular discipline. 

The quality of work in the field of Far Eastern studies which could be 
offered or expected at the graduate level inevitably suffered from the com- 
parative neglect of Eastern Asia in undergraduate curricula. Surveys in- 
dicated that more than half of all recognized American universities and 
colleges offered not one single course primarily concerned with the Far 
East. Most of the institutions which paid any attention to the field at all 
confined themselves to a few stray courses which more often reflected the 
interests of members of the faculty than the purposes of the administra- 
tion. There were only a very few institutions in which an undergraduate 
could “major” in the Far East, cutting across departmental lines. For the 
most part the study of Asiatic languages was not open to undergraduates. 
Of what course offerings there were, most were concerned with China, a 
fair number with Japan, and very few indeed with Southeastern Asia. 
Statistical summaries of the state of Far Eastern studies usually led to very 
gloomy conclusions. There was a little comfort, however, in the fact that 
the mechanical counting of courses in the titles of which the Far East or 
some portion thereof was expressly mentioned did not give a complete 
picture. Courses on international relations, comparative religion, modern 
imperialism, history of art, and the like were apt to inciude some treatment 
of Eastern Asia. The qualitative level of Far Eastern studies before the war 
was even more difficult to assess than its quantitative state. There were 
relatively few qualified specialists on one aspect or another of Eastern Asia 
on American college faculties. Many courses were given by comparative 
amateurs. College administrators, to whom the whole field of Far Eastern 
studies was usuaully alien, did not always apply very exacting standards in 
choosing faculty members for it. Mere residence in the Far East was often 
taken as automatically conferring systematic and communicable knowl- 
edge of everything from Burma to Hokkaido. 

There were many reasons for the rather unhappy state of Far Eastern 
studies in the prewar years. A vicious circle was in operation. American 
education without attention to Eastern Asia of course bred educated 
Americans who saw no reason to pay attention to Eastern Asia. Vested 
academic interests were indifferent or even hostile to the introduction of 
Far Eastern studies. “Philosophy” was naturally taken to be Occidental 
philosophy, ‘“‘history” was Western history, and “art” was European art. 
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Moreover, the very scope and complexity of the Far East as an area of study 
was overwhelming and to some extent discouraged colleges from making 
even a beginning. Properly speaking, Eastern Asia was not a field of study 
in the academic sense at all. It was a whole distinct world of culture. In a 
sense, the greater part of the curriculum of American colleges could be 
regarded as an exercise in the study of Western civilization: the Far East 
constituted the makings of another whole parallel curriculum, with its 
own history, languages, art, philosophy, politics, etc. This being so, there 
was no single easy way of introducing it into the curriculum as one might 
bring in a relatively limited field such as advertising or educational meas- 
urement. Another obstacle was the difficulty of getting properly qualified 
experts, if, indeed, there was agreement as to what constituted expertness 
on the Far East. American academicians would sniff, properly enough, at a 
foreign university which employed an “Occidental expert’’ who could 
teach “everything” about the West: could they be expected to welcome 
and respect a Far Eastern expert who was supposed to possess all the knowl- 
edge of the Chinese and Japanese essential to the intellectual salvation of 
American undergraduates? Added to these problems of intellectual isola- 
tionism and the inherent vastness and complexity of the Far East as a 
subject of systematic study were practical financial difficulties. In the 1930's 
American colleges were feeling the economic depression. New subjects of 
study which meant new burdens on the budget were not welcomed. To 
many American college administrators and faculty members, even as late 
as December 6, 1941, the study of the Far East looked like a luxury, which 
could very well be done without on both intellectual and financial 
grounds. 

In these years before 1941, the advocates of the introduction of the study 
of Eastern Asia into the American school system were a small but deter- 
mined band, resolved to storm the formidable fortress of American indif- 
ference and inertia. Their basic arguments were clear and enduring and 
have not really been altered or added to by American participation in war 
in the Far East. Their theme was that knowledge of the Far East is essen- 
tial to Americans both for its practical value in an interdependent world 
and for its intellectual worth as a part of a truly liberal education. Among 
the promoters of Asiatic studies were those few experts already employed 
in American institutions of higher learning, Americans who had lived in 
the Far East, and certain very influential and active foundations and agen- 
cies, such as the American Council of Learned Societies, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Foreign Policy Associ- 
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ation, and the United States Office of Education. The Committees on Far 
Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies subsidized 
scholarly publications, gave grants to individual scholars, and maintained 
a general program looking to planned development of the field. The 
Rockefeller Foundation financed the training of specialists and, after their 
period of training, their employment by American colleges and univer- 
sities. The Institute of Pacific Relations, through publications, confer- 
ences, and lectures, carried on an energetic program of public education. 
The American Council on Education set up a committee to encourage 
attention to the Far East in American secondary schools. The United 
States Office of Education issued teaching aids for use in the public schools. 

It was very evident that great effort to direct the attention of the Ameri- 
can people to the Far East was a necessary prerequisite to any adequate 
development of Far Eastern studies in American colleges and universities. 
College courses on Eastern Asia could not be given on a real college level 
as long as their takers were painfully ignorant of even the most elementary 
facts about that region. Few Americans could name any Asiatics except 
Confucius, Gandhi, and Chiang Kai-shek, and the college instructor who 
essayed to give a course on the Far East had somehow to operate on the 
kindergarten and the college levels at once. All this meant that one of the 
primary objectives of propaganda in favor of Far Eastern studies was and 
continued to be throughout the war the creation of a climate of opinion 
in this country favorable to such studies. Even before the entrance of 
the United States into the Pacific war, increasing tension in the Far East 
and the greater prominence of that area in American newspaper headlines 
disposed Americans to give more concern to Far Eastern events. Lectures, 
radio round tables, and conferences help to interest the lecture-hearing, 
book-reading section of the public. The task of bringing the Far East into 
the curricula of elementary and high schools was undertaken before the 
war and has been carried on during the war years, with the backing of such 
agencies as the American Council on Education, the American Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges, and the United States Office of Education. Each 
year has seen more special summer institutes for teachers, at which they 
may get a brief exposure to the Far East. Materials for use in public schools 
have improved in both quantity and quality. The American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations has published a series of very attractive 
textbook pamphlets. The East-West Association has issued study guides 
and bibliographies. The United States Office of Education has prepared 
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reading lists and has loaned “study-packets’” on Asiatic countries to 
teachers. 

In the years just before 1941 certain of the more interested organiza- 
tions, especially the American Council of Learned Societies and the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, worked with some of the major universities in 
the presentation of a series of summer institutes intended to contribute to 
the preparation of specialists in Far Eastern studies and to interest Ameri- 
can college faculty members from other fields. Such institutes, held at the 
University of California, Harvard University, the University of Michigan, 
Cornell University, and the University of Colorado, offered an opportunity 
for a few weeks of intensive study of a Far Eastern language and of Far 
Eastern cultures. Grants-in-aid and fellowships from the foundations in- 
terested in the encouragement of Far Eastern studies made it possible for 
young scholars to study at these institutes, or to put in longer periods of 
time in the Far East or in universities in this country in which the study of 
Eastern Asia was well developed. Some of the experts who received this 
sort of training were then placed on the faculties of key institutions in the | 
United States, sometimes with a subsidy for a term of years, after which it 
was hoped that the institution concerned would carry on in Far Eastern 
studies without outside financial support. The question of how best to 


advance the study of the Far East in the United States was vigorously 
debated in periodicals and at conferences in the prewar years. For example, 
in September 1937 the American Council of Learned Societies sponsored 
a conference at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the place of Far Eastern 
studies in American scholarship and education, and in October 1939 the 
Rockefeller Foundation underwrote a meeting at Oberlin College to dis- 
cuss Far Eastern studies in the liberal arts college. 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS 


Thus, before December 1941, the study of the Far East in the United 
States was growing but was still a sort of stepchild of American education. 
American involvement in war in the Far East wrought a virtual revolution 
in American interest and American attitudes. Probably no other area of 
study was as sharply and deeply affected. Overnight the few experts on the 
Far East who had been clinging to the fringes of American academic life 
became national assets. Audiences were eager to hear about Asia, confer- 
ences of specialists and laymen multiplied, and the academic world was 
edified by the spectacle of college administrators eager to inaugurate 
courses on the Far East at the very moment at which many of those best 
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qualified to give them were being called into the armed forces or into 
government employment. The war services rendered by specialists in Far 
Eastern studies were notable. Some of the younger men went into the 
Army or Navy and saw active duty without particular reference to their 
specialized knowledge. Others, also in uniform, were put to tasks in which 
their acquantance with Far Eastern history and languages was directly use- 
ful. Civilian agencies of the government, such as the Department of State, 
drew heavily upon the group. Among the particular branches of service, 
both in uniform and out of it, in which the “Far Easterners’ were especial- 
ly employed, were Army and Navy Intelligence, the Office of War In- 
formation, the Office of Strategic Services, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare which later became the Foreign Economic Administration. Some 
experts went to the Far East during the war in the service of one or the 
other of these agencies, others assisted at the conference of the United 
Nations Organization in San Francisco in 1945, and others are now in 
Japan or Korea with the American occupation authorities. If experts on 
the Far East ever occupied an ivory tower of academic aloofness, they 
certainly were drawn out of it during the war, with possible highly inter- 
esting effects upon their future teaching and research. 

While some of the Far Eastern experts left the campus for Washington 
and farther points, other stayed on the scene to direct and participate in 
as novel an educational adventure as American colleges have witnessed. 
The United States was at war in and might eventually occupy regions with 
which most Americans were unfamiliar. The armed forces needed con- 
siderable groups of personnel trained in the institutions and languages of 
these regions, many of them in the Far East. In consequence, a number of 
colleges and universities were called on to set up “area” programs on the 
Far East or some portion of it, designed to convey in a minimum of time 
some acquaintance with language and customs. These programs were set 
at various levels for various groups of service men. There was a Naval 
School of Military Government, which operated at Columbia University 
and Princeton University, and an Army School of Military Government 
at Charlottesville, Virginia. The CATS program (The Foreign Area 
and Language Curriculum of the Civil Affairs Division of the Provost- 
Marshal’s Office) was set up at several institutions, among them North- 
western University, Yale University, the University of Chicago, and Stan- 
ford University. In this program commissioned officers were given a six 
months’ period of training in connection with duties involved in the mili- 
tary occupation of Japan and other areas. The CATS centers trained per- 
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haps a thousand officers. Special language schools were organized, notably 
the Navy Language School at Boulder, Colorado. Of the training programs 
for armed service personnel, the ASTP (Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram) was the largest. Under it, enlisted men were assigned to a university 
at which they were given a special brief course, running anywhere from 
six weeks to nine months. Many ASTP units concentrated on the Far East. 
Indeed, at one time there may have been about twenty-five Far Eastern 
ASTP’s, with close to 3,000 men receiving training. Most of these pro- 
grams, whether CATS or ASTP, included both intensive study of a Far 
Eastern language and a cross-sectional consideration of the principal fea- 
tures of the history and institutions of the area. 

Directives from Washington laid down the essential features of the pro- 
gram, but each institution had to engage in lively improvisation to or- 
ganize a staff and to teach what the army wanted taught in the length of 
time allowed for teaching it. Those specialists who had remained on the 
campus took charge but had to get help. For the area part of the program, 
local specialists, semispecialists and even nonspecialists were invoked to 
present particular topics. Faculty members from other departments some- 
times had to be converted into experts almost overnight. A specialist in 
American history might find himself presenting the history of Eastern 
Asia, with only his knowledge of historical techniques and his skill in selec- 
tion and organization to guide him, and perhaps not doing too badly. In 
the teaching of Far Eastern languages in these programs especially strenu- 
ous methods were used. Here the ground had been prepared by the study 
of streamlined methods of language instruction which had been going on 
before 1941, especially at Yale University, which during the war probably 
gave concentrated instruction in Asiatic languages to more people than 
did any other institution. After experimentation in the summer insti- 
tutes referred to above, the American Council of Learned Societies had 
launched in mid-1941 an intensive language program, to improve facilities 
in the United States for the learning of important languages not ordinarily 
taught in American universities. In 1942 the work of this program was 
merged into that of the war training programs. The direction of intensive 
language teaching in the ASTP, CATS, or other similar programs was 
usually vested in experienced language teachers, but many native speakers 
not versed in the technique of language teaching were brought in as as- 
sistants. Stress was put on learning to speak the language rather chan to 
read or write it. 


All in all, the armed forces training programs were a memorable ex- 
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perience for all those, both instructors and students, who survived them. 
They were full of difficulties. Directives were not always conceived in 
terms which were easy to carry out. The pace was anything but leisurely. 
The students in the ASTP were there more from compulsion than from 
desire and sometimes were neither eager nor capable. Many of the instruc- 
tors were frankly terrified amateurs, skating on thin ice far from the solid 
ground of their own area of specialization. Yet these programs for the most 
part achieved the immediate results which were expected of them by pro- 
ducing a body of personnel adequately prepared to serve in various Asiatic 
countries, and promised also to have considerable significance for the 
future pattern of Far Eastern studies in the United States. For one thing 
they had done much to break down the taboos which had surrounded the 
study of Asiatic languages. In the ASTP various languages relatively rare 
in the regular curricula of American universities — not only Chinese and 
Japanese but Korean, Burmese, Siamese, Malay, Mongolian, Annamese, 
and Pidgin — had been taught at an amazing speed and with creditable 
results. Far Eastern languages no longer appeared hopelessly formidable, 
for thousands of young Americans had charged at them full tilt and had 
not been overthrown. Moreover, the area materials in the war training 
programs had given many Americans their first systematic idea of Asiatic 
cultures, an idea which many of them were subsequently able to amplify 
by actual experience in the Far Eastern theater of war. Some, at least, of 
them would be interested in the possibility of continuing with Far Eastern 
studies after the war and themselves becoming experts on some phase of 
the Far East. And not all the teachers who had been drafted into Far East- 
ern studies would be completely reconverted to their former activities and 
points of view. A number of them, too, would probably continue their 
interest in Eastern Asia and introduce Far Eastern materials at appropriate 
points in their regular courses. 

Just as many American specialists on the Far East renounced normal 
teaching for active service, government employment, or participation in 
war training programs, so they also laid aside their long-term research 
projects in favor of special study and writing for war purposes. They were 
useful in the preparation of handbooks and surveys of areas in the Far 
East which the armed forces hoped to occupy and perhaps to administer. 
They prepared for the war training programs a great pile of dictionaries, 
lesson sheets, outlines, syllabi, and manuals. Although many of these spe- 
cial aids have not yet been made public, some of them were issued by 
commercial publishers. In general, publishers’ lists during the war showed 
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an unusually large number of “popular” books on the Far East. Many of 
them were eyewitness accounts of the events of the Pacific war. Others were 
brief surveys of Far Eastern international relations, diagnoses of Japanese 
national psychology, or pronouncements on Chinese politics, aimed to feed 
the newly sharpened appetite of Americans for reading matter about East- 
ern Asia. Some of these works were written by scholars of reputation, who, 
by popularization, made a useful contribution to American understanding 
of the Asiatic situation. Many were the products of men with half- 
knowledge or no knowledge at all who hastened to exploit American curi- 
osity and credulity. Some American authorities on Eastern Asia published 
very little during the war, since their emergency tasks either involved a 
ban on writing for the public or left them no time for it. One of the con- 
spicuous phenomena of wartime publication was the veritable rash of 
pamphlets, costing anywhere from nothing up to thirty-five cents, on such 
topics as The changing Far East, Korea looks ahead, or Siam — land of 
free men. The Institute of Pacific Relations issued a series of such pam- 
phlets; the Foreign Policy Association devoted several of its twenty-five 
cent “Headline books” to Far Eastern topics; the Smithsonian Institution 
produced a “War background series,” which was chiefly anthropological 
in tone. Many of the published works on the Far East which came out 


between 1941 and 1945 could be described as tracts for the times, but on 
the whole wartime study and publication resulted in the preparation of 
many very useful tools for the study of Far Eastern languages and countries 


and in a raising of the general level of American knowledge of the Far 
East. 


Special emergency demands upon faculty members and students in- - 
evitably affected the normal activities of American colleges in the study of 
the Far East. Those faculty members who remained on the campus had 
their noses to the grindstone. A “trimester” schedule of year-round teach- 
ing was instituted in many places. Participation in ASTP and the like 
meant a heavy additional demand on strength and ingenuity. It was a time 
for working against time to attain immediate results rather than a time for 
long-range planning and thoughtfully considered research. Except in wom- 
en’s colleges, student bodies shrank seriously as young men were called 
into the armed forces, and in consequence the enrollment in civilian 
courses on the Far East also shrank, although in a few cases new interest 
in Eastern Asia on the part of those students left in college seems to have 
offset the general downward trend. Some institutions, previously indif- 
ferent to the Far East, responded to increasing student desire to learn 
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about Asia by trying to inaugurate Far Eastern studies. Since Far Eastern 
experts were scarce, they frequently had to do it by assigning a “European 
historian” to work up a course on the modern history of the Far East or by 
asking an “American geographer” to prepare a course on the geography 
of Asia. It was, naturally enough, in those institutions in which more 
elaborate programs had been developed before the war that the offerings 
for civilians were most seriously impaired during the war. At Harvard 
University, for example, the number of faculty members in the field of 
Far Eastern studies doubled between 1937 and 1941 and was cut in half 
after 1941 as men went into war service. 

The new tasks which Far Eastern specialists were undertaking affected 
normal research as well as normal teaching. Nevertheless the war years 
saw the publication of some important books which represented the fruit 
of years of study. In many cases the publication of these major works, 
which were of interest primarily to specialized libraries and to professional 
students of the Far East, was made possible by subsidy from such organi- 
zations as the American Council of Learned Societies or the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Especially worthy of mention are Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch’ing period, edited by Arthur W. Hummel (Washington, 1943, 
1944, 2 vols.) and Pan Ku’s History of the Former Han dynasty, translated 
and annotated by Homer H. Dubs (Baltimore, 1938, 1944, 2 vols.). It is 
of course impossible to draw a sharp line between war publications and 
normal publications. Many substantial books appeared which were legiti- 
mate products of the specialized interests of their authors but which took 
on additional interest and were even in some cases modified in form by the 
fact of war in the Pacific. Assessments by a group of American specialists 
of the value of American publications on the Far East during the years 
1940 to 1946 will be found in two bibliographical articles in THE Far 
EASTERN QUARTERLY, “Outstanding books on the Far East published in 
1941,” statement prepared by Earl H. Pritchard, in the May 1942 issue, 
and ‘“‘Outstanding recent books on the Far East,”’ statement prepared by 
Meribeth E. Cameron, in the August 1945 issue and in an article by Derk 
Bodde on “Sinological literature in the United States, 1940-1946,” pub- 
lished in the English edition of the Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibli- 
ography (Peiping. n.s. vol. 6) in 1946. 

THE Far EASTERN QUARTERLY, a new professional journal, began publi- 
cation in November 1941. THE QuaRTERLY, which takes as its area Eastern 
Asia and the adjacent Pacific islands, publishes scholarly articles on the 
Far East and includes book reviews and book notes. It has also absorbed 
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and presents as sections in each issue the essence of two periodicals former- 
ly issued separately under the sponsorship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. One of these is “Far Eastern bibliography”? (successor 
to the Quarterly bulletin of Far Eastern bibliography), which lists all pub- 
lications on the Far East in Western languages; the other is “Notes and 
news,” which is the successor to Notes on Far Eastern studies in America, 
which the American Council of Learned Societies launched in 1937 as “‘a 
vehicle for professional cross-fertilization.” THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 
thus joins the Journal of the American Oriental Society and the Harvard 
journal of Asiatic studies as another major American organ for the publi- 
cation of scholarly articles by American specialists on the Far East. The 
Institute of Pacific Relations has continued to publish its quarterly, Pacific 
affairs, and its biweekly, the Far Eastern survey, which are less academic 
in tone and stress contemporary affairs. 

Although restrictions on travel in wartime necessitated the curtailment 
of its meetings, the American Oriental Society continued to be the pro- 
fessional association in which most specialists on the Far East held mem- 
bership. In addition, most American experts on Eastern Asia belong to the 
professional organization of their particular discipline. Historians, for ex- 
ample, are usually members of the American Historical Association, which 
makes a place on its programs for papers on Eastern Asia and opens its 
periodicals, such as the American historical review and the Pacific histori- 
cal review, to articles on Far Eastern history. In 1941, a new professional 
association, organized along regional lines, came into existence, the East 
Indies Institute of America, later renamed the Southeast Asia Institute, 
which now includes among its approximately 420 members most of the 
specialists in the United States whose work relates to Southeast Asia. The 
Institute has formulated a comprehensive program for the encouragement . 
of Southeast Asiatic studies, which have been sadly neglected in the United 
States. Among its achievements to date have been the preparation of a 
survey of studies on Southeast Asia in American universities and colleges, 
the sponsorship of important research studies, the subsidizing of publica- 
tions, and the preparation of four issues of THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY, 
that of November 1942 on Southeast Asia, that of February 1945 on the 
Philippines, that of February 1946 on the Netherlands Indies, and that of 
August 1947 on French Indochina. One of the Institute’s most ambitious 
and important projects has been the preparation of a detailed program for 


* Beginning with 1947 the quarterly issues of this bibliography are to be assembled, pro- 
vided with an index, and issued as a separate annual volume entitled Far Eastern bibliography. 
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suggested postwar research on Southeast Asia, in the form of regional re- 
search guides, showing in each case what has been done and what needs to 
be in regard to that region in such fields of study as anthropology, lan- 
guages, archeology, history, and religion. It also issues a mimeographed 
News-letter, occasional papers, reading lists, reprints, memoranda, and 
special reports. 


POSTWAR TRENDS 


Now that American colleges and universities have gone through their 
first years since the war, it is possible to make a tentative estimate of the 
effects of the war upon the study of the Far East in this country and of the 
directions which that study seems to be taking in the postwar period. Sys- 
tematic study of Eastern Asia enters on this new period with many assets 
and some liabilities. Among the assets are the important Far Eastern li- 
brary and museum collections in the United States. Notable among the 
libraries are the great Asiatic collection of the Division of Orientalia of the 
Library of Congress, the Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute at Harvard University, the East Asiatic Collection at Co- 
lumbia University, the Far Eastern Library of the Oriental Institute at the 
University of Chicago, the Gest Oriental Library in Princeton, New Jersey, 
the University of California Library at Berkeley, and the Wason Collection 
on China at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Several universities 
which have offered programs in Far Eastern studies for a number of years 
have substantial collections for research purposes, and subsidies from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and similar sources have assisted in the expansion 
of other library collections.? The great museum collections are still those 
of such centers as the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Field Museum in 
Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and the Freer Gallery 
in Washington, but many other American museums are more disposed to 
gather and display collections of Asiatic materials than they were former- 
ly. The Golden Gate International Exposition at San Francisco in 1938 
and 1939 assembled a very interesting exhibition on the art of the Pacific 

































* Among other important libraries should be mentioned those of the University of Wash- 
ington, Claremont Colleges Oriental Library, Duke University, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Yale University, New York Public Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Stanford University. 

* Other important museums include the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri, the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, the Art Institute, Chicago, the Fogg Art Museum in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Cleveland Art Museum, the Toledo Art Museum, the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the Minneapolis Art Institute, the Seattle Art Museum, 
the Portland Art Museum, and the Museum of Historic Art, Princeton. 
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area. On the other side of the medal, one must note that the average small 
town library or college library still has a small and poorly chosen reper- 
tory of books on the Far East, and that one of the problems involved in the 
proper development of Far Eastern studies in this country is that of the 
production of museum and library workers adequately trained to extend 
and care for Far Eastern collections. 

The endowment of Far Eastern books, objects, teachers, and scholars 
which the United States possesses is now being put to use in a newly recep- 
tive atmosphere. The study of China and Japan is in a fair way to become 
fashionable, as the program of any American women’s club will show. 
Elementary and high schools are more willing to find room in their 
crowded curricula for some attention to Eastern Asia and the crop of ex- 
tension courses and summer institutes for public school teachers who want 
to learn something about the Far East promises to be large. At the college 
level, there is a comparative rush of students into courses about Asia and 
the Pacific. Some of them are veterans who went through ASTP and served 
in Asia and now wish to continue their study of that region, but others are 
regular undergraduates attracted to the field by its new renown. The Chi- 
nese government is offering a number of Chinese Cultural Scholarships to 
American students, either graduate students or undergraduates, who have 
shown an interest in China. Several institutions with major programs on 
China have received groups of these scholarships to award, while another 
group of Chinese government scholarships is designated for American 
veterans who served in the China theater of war, who may use the awards 
at the institutions of their choice. Under the Fulbright Act a considerable 
number of Americans may look forward to experience and training in 
China or countries of Southeast Asia as students, public school teachers, 
research scholars, or university professors. The already awarded Rockefeller 
Foundation Postwar Fellowships in Humanities have provided and are 
still providing opportunities for a number of persons to continue their 
Far Eastern training or research either in the United States or Eastern 
Asia, and the recently announced 1948 Social Science Research Council 
Predoctoral and Postdoctoral Area Research Training Fellowships and 
Area Research Travel Grants will provide increased opportunities for 
American scholars to pursue their studies in the Far East and Southeast 
Asia. A number of colleges and universities which heretofore have offered 
little or no work on the Far East have entered the field during 1946 and 
1947.4 A new learned society, The Far Eastern Association, is now in 

* See Appendix, p. 133. 
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process of formation. It will aim to promote Far Eastern studies and to 
unite all those who are especially interested in the study of Eastern Asia. 
It will hold annual meetings, will have as its official publication THE Far 
EASTERN QUARTERLY, and will also try to issue a monograph series. 

Such popularity as the study of the Far East now enjoys is no doubt de- 
served but has its inconvenient side. There are indications that students 
may be attracted to Far Eastern studies for superficial reasons and that col- 
leges may hasten to capitalize on this interest by offering courses without 
securing adequate staff to give them and even by advertising “major’’ pro- 
grams on the Far East which are paper-thin in comparison with the offer- 
ings of established departments. Before the war, one of the chief difficulties 
in the encouragement of Far Eastern studies was that of the inadequate 
supply of soundly trained scholars. The war has not solved that problem. 
It has given many Americans a useful preparation for going to the Far 
East and some valuable direct experience there, but it has given very few 
Americans the organized body of knowledge and the solid grounding in 
an academic discipline which constitute the indispensable preparation for 
sound teaching and fruitful research. Ignorance of the Far East, failure to 
define criteria for testing expertness in some aspect of Far Eastern studies, 
and desire to be in the fashion may lead even quite substantial institutions 
to announce very shoddy programs in Far Eastern studies, and seriously 
interested organizations and individuals may have to do battle to maintain 
the standards of the Far Eastern field. 

At present the American academic air is full of plans for the develop- 
ment of Far Eastern studies. There is a noticeable trend toward the estab- 
lishment of area programs, centering in the acquisition of knowledge of a 
region, such as the Far East or a considerable portion of it, rather than in 
the mastery of a discipline, such as anthropology. Columbia University, 
Yale University, Stanford University, the University of Washington, the 
University of California, and Pomona College with the affiliated Clare- 
mont Graduate School have received grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the development of Far Eastern regional studies. The Carnegie 
Foundation and the Social Science Research Council have also shown 
great interest in regional studies and have made grants to several insti- 
tutions for the promotion of studies in various Far Eastern areas. These 
regional programs will to some extent reflect and attempt to apply to 
peacetime education the experiences of the war training programs on 
Eastern Asia. The chief institutions in which fairly elaborate “major” 
programs emphasizing the Far East will be available in the postwar period 
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are still for the most part those institutions which had already made a 
fairly good start in Far Eastern studies before the war,’ although the 
character of their programs may be altered by what has happened since 
1941. Far Eastern languages will be taught in more institutions than be- 
fore, although still only in the small minority of colleges and universities in 
which particular attention will be paid to the Far East. During the war the 
practical possibility of American military activity and occupation in many 
regions of Asia led to special war programs on Korea, the lands of South- 
east Asia, and the Pacific Islands. While it appears probable that American 
colleges and universities will continue to focus their study of the Far East 
upon China and Japan, there is a tendency to work out a sort of division 
of labor to care for the other areas of Eastern Asia, by which certain insti- 
tutions will be encouraged to build up centers for the study of such rela- 
tively neglected countries as Korea, Siam, or the Philippines. 

The war has stimulated great interest in the United States in the study 
of the Soviet Union, and any study of the Soviet Union which takes serious 
account of the role of Russia as a Far Eastern power will contribute to 
American understanding of the Far East. In fact in some of the new re- 
gional programs, there is an inclination to bracket Russia with the Far 
East. American awareness of the need of more thcrough knowledge of the 
problems of international relations will also be grist to the Far Eastern 
mill. Several new major programs on international relations have been 
announced, especially on the graduate level, in which the student may 
combine a general study of international relations with a degree of speciali- 
zation in one area such as the Far East. The mass of American institutions 
of higher learning which are contemplating any sort of action to promote 
the study of the Far East, however, are not planning elaborate programs, 
which is perhaps just as well. Rather, they are disposed to enrich their 
curricula by the addition of individual courses in the standard subject- 
matter departments and by giving more attention to the Far East in gen- 
eral courses.. One western state university which has authorized a Far 
Eastern area major nevertheless reports, ‘“‘We are more interested in en- 
couraging non-majors to take work in this field than we are in developing 
majors. . .and view our success more in terms of the very marked increase 
in enrollment in the courses offered in all the participating departments 
than we do in counting majors.” 

As programs and projects multiply, the problems involved in the growth 
of Far Eastern studies in the United States become more evident. In the 

* See Appendix, p. 133. 
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years before the war, the great objective was to get something done about 
the Far East in American schools and colleges; now the problem is what 
and why, and the doctors disagree as to the answer. The next general as- 
sembly of Far Eastern specialists in this country may be like a scene from 
the Tower of Babel, full of the sound of many groups maintaining with no 
little heat their various opinions. This diversity of views is not necessarily 
undesirable; considering the cultural and geographic scope of Eastern 
Asia and the number of disciplines involved in Far Eastern studies, una- 
nimity would be far more alarming than the lack of it. The problem of 
nomenclature is one of the best indications of the present situation. At the 
University of Washington, one may enroll in the Far Eastern Department; 
at Stanford, in the Pacific-Asiatic-Russian Program; at Oberlin, as a major 
in Oriental Studies; at the University of Michigan, in Oriental Civiliza- 
tions; at the University of Minnesota, in an area program on the Far East; 
at the University of Pennsylvania, in Chinese, which is classified under 
Oriental languages; at the University of Oregon, in Pacific Basin Studies; 
and so forth. And, of course, there is the less spectacular but very wide- 
spread and quite defensibly alternative of majoring in a department such 
as that of sociology, history, or political science, and stressing the Far East 
as a part of that major. The very term “Far East” is under fire from some 
quarters, on the ground that it is a singularly inappropriate and even mis- 
leading term for Americans to use to designate an area which for them is 
neither “Far” nor “East.” The Confucians would find, in this confusion of 
terms, an admirable field for the application of their principle of the 
rectification of names. 

Another matter upon which heated discussion is going on is that of the 
proper administrative organization of Far Eastern studies. In a few places, 
the study of the Far East is being established as a separate school, program, 
or department, with considerable #atonomy; in others, it is largely a paper 
structure, a list of courses given in established departments, which, taken 
together, make up an area major; in still others it is a phase or a series of 
phases of the work of the regular departments. On the question of the basic 
purposes of the study of the Far East in the United States, no matter what 
name this activity may bear or how it may be administered, there is a large 
area of agreement. Far Eastern studies in the colleges and universities of 
this country are generally conceived of as designed (1) to contribute to the 
general liberal education of American students, (2) to prepare specialists 
for teaching, research, and the foreign service, and (3) to serve the needs 
of Americans who plan to go to Eastern Asia in business, industrial, or pro- 
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fessional capacities, and who need a knowledge of the language and insti- 
tutions of the area in which they plan to work. Upon the question of how 
best to achieve these objectives, the voices of discord are heard again. Take 
the matter of an introductory course on the Far East. How can it, at one 
and the same time, provide the broad view of Eastern Asia which many 
students will wish to get and yet serve as the foundation course for those 
who intend to specialize? Should it be a historical course, taught by a 
single instructor, which attempts to reveal the cultures of Eastern Asia in 
their sequential development, or should it be a cross-sectional course, com- 
bining geography, history, politics, sociology, economics, anthropology, 
art, literature, and religion, with contributions from specialists in each of 
these fields? 


These discussions lead into what is perhaps the major subject of debate 
among teachers of Far Eastern subjects at present, the question of the “area 
approach”’ versus specialization in an established discipline. ‘To some ex- 
tent this raises the issue of applicability of the procedures developed in the 
war training programs to the education of civilians in peacetime. The 
ASTP after all was intended to achieve very definite results, quite different 
in character from those aimed at by normal college education. Just as the 
results differed, so did the method. The teaching of the Far Eastern lan- 
guages can serve as an illustration. Foreign languages have traditionally 
been taught in the United States as clues to the understanding of foreign 
cultures and as tools for research. The emphasis has been on reading, not 
on speaking. This approach on the whole prevailed in the teaching of Far 
Eastern languages before 1941, although the work of the Intensive Lan- 
guage Program of the American Council of Learned Societies was a portent 
of another method. Unquestionably, the discovery that Americans can get 
at least a minimal reading and speaking knowledge of Chinese and Japa- 
nese in very short order will continue to affect teaching procedures in 
American universities, but, as Dr. David H. Stevens of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has written in his report on the conference on Far Eastern 
studies in the western states held at Berkeley, California in September 
1944, 


While intensive courses in Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and Mongolian have 
successfully been given under war conditions. ..and semi-intensive courses will 
continue to be offered, whenever demand appears to justify such offerings, it 
is questioned whether intensive language courses requiring most of the stu- 
dent’s time can be fitted into a normal university program which is not by its 
very nature intended as a means of securing proficiency in one single technique. 
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The regional program, as a type of major concentration, was of course 
not invented by the ASTP. For many years the study of the classical cul- 
tures of Greece and Rome in American universities has been organized on 
an area basis. In recent years there have been a number of programs on 
“American civilization” in American universities, and before 1941 there 
were institutions in the United States in which one could major in the Far 
East instead of in one of the individual disciplines. Both the regional pro- 
grams and the departmental majors have virtues and defects as procedures 
for the study of the Far East. At its best, the area program can give the 
student a broad, well-co-ordinated view of Eastern Asia or of one of its 
major divisions, a sort of equivalent of the general understanding of West- 
ern civilization which comes to him through membership and education 
in it. At its worst, the regional program may run off into dilettantism, leav- 
ing the student with a little of everything about Eastern Asia and not much 
of anything. The strength of specialization in a particular departmental 
discipline such as economics, history, or anthropology is that it can give 
the student at least the rudiments of competence and method and can 
reduce the danger that he will become a mere appreciator, but its cor- 
responding weakness lies in the danger of narrowness. Many institutions 
are offering to their students the choice between area specialization or de- 
partmental specialization, as two roads toward understanding of the Far 
East. The best answer to the problem seems to lie in effort to see to it that 
whichever road the student chooses, he emerges with both a fairly broad 
acquaintance with at least one Asiatic culture and with the essentials of 
the knowledge and method of at least one discipline. The advocates of the 
area approach differ among themselves as to its particular utility. Some 
institutions hold that regional programs should be offered only to selected 
undergraduates and to graduate students, since regional study is particular- 
ly difficult in that it calls for a high degree of synthesis. Other colleges and 
universities are making their regional majors available to any under- 
graduates in good standing who may choose to elect them. Many scholars 
in the field believe that arca programs, whatever their merits for candi- 
dates for the B.A. and the M.A., are not suitable as major programs for the 
Ph.D., which as a research degree should stand for mastery of the subject 
matter and methodology of a discipline such as linguistics, economics, or 
history. 

Most of the current debate about terminology, administration, and ap- 
proach in Far Eastern studies cannot and perhaps should not be decisive. 
There is no one way to salvation in this field; a student may be more effec- 
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tively stimulated to a serious interest in Far Eastern studies in an institu- 
tion where there is only one course on Eastern Asia, if that course is good, 
than he may be by taking a whole major program on the region, if that 
program is mediocre. American institutions of higher learning are diverse, 
and their diversification naturally reflects itself in diversity of the programs 
for the study of the Far East which they devise. And the Far East itself is 
an area of such vastness that it can be approached by many roads, as many 
as the roads which lead to an understanding of Western civilization. If one 
may take the conventional academic metaphor literally, the field of Far 
Eastern studies in the United States is at least sending up a crop which 
looks abundant and vigorous, even if it includes a few weeds. One cannot 
test the productivity and promise of Far Eastern studies by the criteria 
which one would use in measuring the state of one of the “old” fields, such 
as philosophy. In the established branches of study, one can count and 
weigh Ph.D dissertations and scholarly publications and pronounce judg- 
ment. The study of the Far East in this country is in a less mature state of 
development. The important tests of its condition at present are the degree 
to which the lower schools are opening their doors to it, the extent to 
which American colleges and universities in general are giving at least a 
little attention to it, and the number, variety, and strength of the institu- 
tions in which it receives fairly elaborate and concentrated treatment. On 
these counts, the study of Eastern Asia seems to be in a fairly healthy state 


and in the course of time may produce an abundant yield of scholars of 
high quality. 


APPENDIX 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES GIVING WORK 
RELATING TO THE FAR EAST® 


[The asterisk indicates institutions which have either initiated or greatly 
expanded work on the Far East during or since the war.] 


Primary Centerst™ 


*University of California, Berkeley, California 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
The Associated Colleges of Claremont (Pomona, Scripps, Claremont Graduate 
School and Claremont College for Men), Claremont, California 


* Prepared by Earl H. Pritchard and Meribeth E. Cameron. 
* Places giving advanced instruction in one or more Far Eastern languages as well as in 


several other fields such as history, government, geography, religion, art, etc., and granting 
advanced degrees. 
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*University of California, Los Angeles, California 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
*Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
*Stanford University, Stanford University, California 
*University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
*Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Secondary Centers® 


*Asia Institute, 7 East 70th Street, New York, New York 
*Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 
*Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
*Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
*Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland (Inner Asia) 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
University of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
* Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Mills College, Mills College, California 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York University, New York, New York 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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* Places having a well-developed program in one or more fields. 
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*School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D. C. 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
Union College, Schenectady, New York 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
*University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


In addition to the above mentioned institutions between 75 and 100 other 
universities and colleges give or have given during the past ten years one or 
more courses relating to the Far East or the Pacific area. 





NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS IN JAPAN 
AND THEIR DEMOCRATIC POTENTIALITIES* 


RAvcpH J. D. BRAIBANTIT 


Syracuse University 





HE LIFE and thoughts of every subject of the Emperor of Japan have 

been guided at every point by an incredibly meticulous officialdom. 
Accepted as a truism in Occidental discussions, this miracle has escaped 
critical analysis. That aspect of Japanese governance which through sump- 
tuary laws and minatory regulations grinds so exceedingly small that 
everything in the life of the individual conforms to authoritative patterns 
merits detailed analysis. 


During the war of 1941-1945, with a minimum transfer of effective 
authority to local governments, the Imperial Government was able so 
completely to control its subjects that the pull of a string in Tokyo pro- 
duced a response from any one or all of the 73 million rippana nihonjin 
wim AAA from Hokkaido to Kyushu.! The degree to which the war- 


time controls of the Japanese Government were efficient and effective was 


*It is my privilege to record my indebtedness to Professor Douglas G. Haring and Pro- 
fessor Philip H. Taylor of Syracuse University for their critical reading of the original manu- 
script from which this paper is taken, and to Professor Spencer D. Parratt also of Syracuse 
University whose studies on centralization as a phenomenon of government have been a rare 
stimulus. I am indebted also to Mr. Keiji Mochizuki and Mr. Susumu Nara for the collection 
and translation of Japanese Government documents and to Dr. Masao Fukuya and the Rev. 
Zentaro Ono for valuable suggestions and comments on neighborhood associations. The above- 
mentioned Japanese were residents of the city of Kofu in Yamanashi Prefecture from October 
1945 to January 1947 during which period the materials for this study were prepared. The 
author remains solely responsible for all facts and opinions expressed in this article. 


+ Mr. Braibanti is a Maxwell Fellow in government at Syracuse University. He was officer 
in charge of public administration in Yamanashi Prefecture from October 1945 to January 
1947 and was twice awarded the Army Commendation Ribbon for reforms made in prefectural 
government. He is author of “State and religion in Japan,” Far Eastern survey, Sept. 3, 1947, 
and his Ph.D. dissertation deals with “An analysis of the American military government of 
Japan at the prefectural level from October 1945 to January 1947.” 


The governments of prefectures, cities, and towns had a small degree of local determi- 
nation, which, when compared with similar echelons of government in the United States, is 
negligible. Some observers have believed that the reorganization of Japanese Government into 
nine administrative regions in January 1943 (abolished in November 1945) gave greater autono- 
my to the local levels. There is no observable evidence to support this conclusion. The organi- 
zation into regions resulted in no actual transfer of effective operative powers among units of 


government. Its purpose was to integrate a homogeneous economic area for purposes of a 
better-planned economy. 
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due in part to the psychological homogeneity of the Japanese people.’ 
To no lesser extent was it due to the centralized nature of Japanese gov- 
ernment, to those institutions and techniques peculiar to Japanese life 
which have tended to concentrate authority in the central government. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS AS CELLS IN GOVERNMENT 


Such an institution was the tonari-gumi #1 or neighborhood associ- 
ation, composed of from seven to ten contiguous households, mobilized 
for joint civic responsibilities and controlled by the government. The 
importance of the tonari-gumi as a basic cellular unit of government can 
be projected more adequately by brief mention of the governmental or- 
ganization which prevailed in Japan from 1940 to 1945. 

The first administrative division of Japan with historical continuity 
and geographic rationale is the ken §% or prefecture. Each of the 47 ken 
is administered by'a ken-chijt 434 or governor, whose appointment 
was by Imperial sanction.* Ken government was really nothing more than 
a field office of the Imperial Government with a carefully limited range 
of discretionary power. Each ken is divided into gun #{§. To compare the 
gun with any of the types of American counties is misleading. The gun is 
a geographic or political division of the ken and in effect is a miniature 
ken government with no discretionary power. The appointment of the gun 
chief, who is known as the chihd-jimusho-ché #hA MBAR or gun-cho 
#4 is by recommendation of the governor and approval of the Minister 
of Home Affairs. Since the occupation, the gun as a unit of government 
has increased in importance especially in the areas of crop collection and 
agricultural surveillance. The gun is divided into towns (machi My) and 
villages (mura ff). Cities (shi fi) are not included in the administrative 
area of a gun and are administered by city officials under supervision of 
the ken. Mayors of cities and headmen of towns and villages were virtually 
appointed by the governor. Government at the city, town, and village 
levels (and ku }& levels in the “Six Great Cities” and other large cities)* 


*For an analysis of Japanese homogeneity see Douglas G. Haring, ed., Japan’s prospect, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946), 6. Note 4 on pp. 251-52 gives a definition of 
homogeneity as used in this connection. 

*In April 1947 the first election for prefectural governors in the history of Japan was held. 
This election was provided for by Chapter 8, Article 89 of the 1946 Constitution and by election 
laws promulgated under the aegis of the American Military Government in Japan. 

‘The “Six Great Cities” of Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, and Kobe have an 
organization somewhat different from that of other cities. Tokyo is a té and ranks as a 
prefecture with a governor in charge. Osaka and Kyoto are fu (fff) or urban prefectures on 
the same level as a ken. These six cities are divided into ku for administrative and postal 
purposes. 
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was the lowest level at which formal, organized government with legal 
personalities given by ordinances was found. 

Cities, towns and villages have been divided into smaller areas. At cer- 
tain periods in the history of Japan these subdivisions assumed great 
importance; at other times they disappeared almost completely. The sub- 
divisions in the cities and towns were known as cho or chénai WJ: BPN, 
In the villages they were known as buraku #[}. These terms have been 
variously translated. Professor Embree describes the buraku as a hamlet.® 
Acknowledging the insufficiency of any translation since counterparts of 
these units are nonexistent in American life, the chédnai might be con- 
sidered a precinct in a city or town; the buraku a cluster of houses (not 
limited by street boundaries) of a village.® These precincts or clusters were 
headed by a leader usually appointed by the mayor of a city or headman 
of a town or village. The organization into precincts prior to 1940 varied 
in degree of formality with the locality. The rural buraku existed as a 
social-economic unit for some years. It is probably due to the fact that 
villages were amalgamated to form towns and towns were joined to form 
cities that the buraku idea is found in urban life in the form of chénai. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION AS AN EXPRESSION 
OF JAPANESE CHARACTER 


Since a method of comparison applied to a discussion of the tonari-gumi 
would be misleading at best, the need is indicated for the use of another 
method to describe this phenomenom. A descriptive technique is of some 
merit, but it must be prefaced by a brief consideration of the psychological 
bases and historical antecedents of the institution under consideration. 

The eminent psychological fact in Japan is the spirit of oneness which 
has been described as cohesiveness, paternalism, family spirit. Indeed the 
behavior resists description.? The blood relationship which is purported 
to exist between the Emperor and the people may be a biological myth, 
but it is a spiritual reality. To the Japanese the Emperor is not an emperor 
in the secular political conception of the West, from which this term is 

‘John F. Embree (Suye-mura : a Japanese village [University of Chicago Press, 1939]) gives 
a description of local organizations in Japan; see especially pp. 22,113. A parallel study Tdgé- 
mura : a village in northern Japan (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1939) by Hideo 
Nishikiori gives a good description of rural buraku. 

* For good organizational charts of administrative subdivisions see U.S. Department of State, 


Administrative subdivisions of Japan (Publication no. 2749, Far Eastern series no. 19, Repro- 
duction Branch, 1946). 


*See Douglas G. Haring, “Apsects of Japanese character,” Far Eastern quarterly, 6 (Novem- 
ber 1946), 12-22. 
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taken. To the Japanese nation the Emperor is the Tenno KH — kami, 
ruler, and high priest in one. Nor can the mere verbal renunciation to 
claims of divinity change this concept.* Every Japanese, therefore, ap- 
proaches the throne in awe and trepidation and views it with the rever- 
ence that is so characteristic of the Orient. The result is a single solidary 
body that nearly parallels the familistic relationships of Western society. 
The success of the tonari-gumi as an institution is derived in part from 
this national cohesiveness. 


A second factor in the psychology of the Japanese which gives rise to 
the development of the tonari-gumi system results from deep frustrations 
in the Japanese personality. The structure of Japanese society is carefully 
planned. From such detailed planning result certain frustrations, from 
which, in turn, fear and suspicion emerge. The Japanese suspects everyone 
outside his own group and often his inferiors. Of this factor and its influ- 
ence on the tonari-gumi system, Frederick Hulse has commented: 


Everyone is responsible to the powers above him as well as the rules of social 
decency and he is responsible not only for his own conduct but that of his 
subordinates. This responsibility, cannot, with safety, be taken lightly. Indeed, 
failure in the discharge of responsibility may necessitate suicide. 

One of the most common of these precautions is sharing of responsibility 
among a group. Japanese of similar loyalties have long been accustomed to 
accomplish their aims by collective enterprise and mutual aid. 

Again, groups of several households are commonly organized into Tonari- 
Gumi or neighborhood associations which are charged with many duties which 
in the occident are charged to government.® 


The tonari-gumi idea, based on the spiritual homogeneity of the people 
and the fear of personal responsibility was used by the government as an 
effective control mechanism. Without the tonari-gumi the national govern- 
ment in its civil administrative functions (as distinguished from its police 
functions) extended its tentacles only as far as the city, town, and village 
levels. With the tonari-gumi the government reached into the lives of 
every citizen through a medium more effective than the very effective 
police system.?° 


® The naiveté of the American occupation forces in assuming that the status of the Emperor 
has been changed by the Imperial Rescript of January 1, 1946, is unfortunate. See Daniel C. 
Holtom, “The ‘new’ emperor,” Far Eastern survey, March 13, 1946. 

* Frederick S$. Hulse, “A sketch of Japanese society,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 66 (1946), 219. 

*” The police are ubiquitous representatives of the government. The police system is an 
Imperial system administered by the Police Bureau (Keiho Kyoku #&{% JR) of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. Police control extends to every individual. After the occupation, the police lost 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION REORGANIZED 


The system of compulsory grouping of families for joint civic responsi- 
bilities is not a new development. The custom was introduced from China 
during the Taikwa Reform which began in a.p. 645.11 The decree of the 
Reform directed that every fifty houses be made a sato and that each 
sato be divided into groups of five with an elder as head.!* During the 
reign of the Tokugawa (1603-1867) townships were organized into five 
family groups; each group was known as gonin-gumi 7 A #f or five mens’ 
bands.'* Some historians believed them to be a device to aid in the extir- 
pation of Christianity; others believed they were a protection against the 
brigandage of the time.* In view of the objectives of the Tokugawa 
administration, it seems reasonable to suppose that their primary func- 
tions were to facilitate the collection of revenue and act as a unit of 
control for the imposition of sanctional behaviors. The gonin-gumi was 
forced to accept corporate responsibility for paying the total taxes of the 
group. The gonin-gumi chief was obliged to make certain that the peasants 
lived frugal lives and remained industrious so that their taxes could be 
paid. To exert this control, the chief of the gonin-gumi became counselor, 
spy, and patriarch for his five-family group. 

The gonin-gumi as a system supported by the government lost its vi- 
rility during the Meiji Era which began in 1867. There was little need for 
an agency of mutual distrust and suspicion to insure the collection of 
taxes during this “Reign of Enlightenment” of the young Emperor Mutsu- 
hito. Even without government compulsion the form remained, for the 
system had become firmly rooted in Japanese culture. It had long since 
become more Japanese than Chinese. People found it convenient to join 
with neighboring households in undertakings too great for one family to 
handle. For weddings, funerals, celebrations, group harvesting, and sick- 
ness, the five-family group acted as a unit. 





some of their functions, and their prestige and power decreased. For example, the police no 
longer supervise the compulsory house cleanings which was formerly one of their chief duties 
and principal sources of graft money. 

™ Kan-ichi Asakawa, “Notes on village government in Japan,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 31 (1911), 192-215. In these 24 pages Dr. Asakawa gives a remarkably detailed 
account of the family groups in China. The author had the privilege of talking with Professor 
Asakawa at Yale University in May 1946 on this subject. 

* Kan-ichi Asakawa, The early institutional life of Japan (Tokyo: Waseda University, 1903), 
275. 

% George B. Sansom, A short cultural history of Japan (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1943), 170. 

4 James A. Murdoch, History of Japan (New York: Greenberg, 1926), vol. 3, p. 47. 
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The fact that the gonin-gumi idea persisted until the present is adequate 
proof of its consonance with the Japanese folkways. In 1940 when the 
government revived the system officially under a different name it called 
attention to the ancient system under the Tokugawa in the administrative 
memorandum which directed: “In reorganizing the rinpo-han (ERS 
(tonari-gumi) those features of the gonin-gumi which can be practically 
absorbed should be incorporated as a part of the system to every extent 
possible.’’?® 


Revival of the neighborhood associations as an official system was ef- 
fected on September 11, 1940, by the Ministry of Home Affairs.’* In the 
written orders directing the reorganization the term tonari-gumi was used 
hardly at all. The orders were directed specifically to the reorganization 
of the larger units: chénai and buraku. As a result of the reorganization, 
the chénai was designated chdnai-kai My P¥#F, and the buraku became 


buraku-kai #}3*¢@. The added character kai ¢¢ has the meaning “organ- 
ized.”’ 


The revival of chénai-kai and buraku-kai in 1940 was part of a national- 
ist movement designed to unify the people spiritually. The date for the 
reorganization was not chosen at random but was timed to coincide with 
the inauguration of the new Imperial Rule Assistance Association (Taiset 


Yokusankai Ke) which was being formed as the key organization 
in the nationalist movement. The basic policy of the Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Association (IRAA) said Vice-Governor Soto of Tokyo was “drasti- 
cally to expand the fighting strength and enhance the fierce spirit of 
service to the state.” There is little doubt that the reorganization of the 
neighborhood associations was an integral part of the IRAA movement. 
First public announcement of the IRAA was made when Prime Minister 
Prince Konoye addressed the first session of the Preparatory Committee 
on August 28, 1940. The launching of the IRAA at this time was bathed 
in great emotion and therefore tremendously appealing to the Japanese. 
High officials stated that “no one could resist.”1* Only two weeks after 
the organization of Taisei Yokusankai, Eiji Yasui, the Minister of Home 
Affairs, issued instructions for the reorganization of the neighborhood 


% Ministry of Home Affairs, Administrative Memorandum no. 91, Guide for reorganization 
kai and chénai-kai, September 11, 1940. 


%® Ministry of Home Affairs, Administrative Memorandum no. 17, Reorganization of buraku- 
kai and chénai-kai, September 11, 1940. 


7 United States Army Service Forces Manual M354-2, Civil affairs handbook: Japan, section 
2, government and administration (Washington: War Department Printing Office, 1945), 231 ff. 
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associations. In this brief general memorandum the objects of the re- 
organization are stated as follows: 


1. To reorganize the people of towns and villages on the basis of the co- 
operative neighborhood spirit and to make them perform their duties in 
accordance with the principles of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association. 


2. To make this system the foundation in building national morality and a 
national spirit of cooperation. 


3. To disseminate the national policy thoroughly so that the national ad- 
ministration can be improved. 


4. To make this system a force in the management of a controlled economy 
and in the stabilization of national living (Administrative Memorandum no. 
17, cited in note 16). 

The objectives of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association and the 
neighborhood associations were alike: to inculcate a piety for the Imperial 
system, and to utilize group sanctional behaviors as a measure of control 
over the piety developed. That there were other functions in mind for 
the neighborhood associations was perhaps envisaged in the fourth state- 
ment of purpose. After two years, the system was to have very important 
responsibilities in the “stabilization of national living’’.'® 


The initial instructions for reorganization were specific insofar as they 
made mandatory the universal establishment of neighborhood associations 
and their monthly meetings. Rather broad discretionary powers were 
accorded the local units in accomplishing the objectives projected. As the 
system developed the regulations became more determinate. Discretionary 
power diminished proportionately until local units were told exactly the 
time of day and day of month to hold meetings. 

Administrative Memorandum no. 91 and its supplement issued on Sep- 
tember 11, 1940, provided for the division of cities, towns, and villages 
into block associations (the chédnai-kai and buraku-kai). In the case of 
cities and towns the reorganization often meant the dissolution of the 
old ché-kai (which was based on an area of land irrespective of the location 
of streets) and the formation of new groups based on contiguous house- 
holds along the same street. In other cases the existing chd-kai were 
changed to chdnai-kai, often becoming enlarged and absorbing the ku 
organization, if there were any ku. Actually ku did not exist in all cities. 
In many cities, chédnai was the first subdivision. Similarly, ku was not 
always found as the first subdivision of the mura. Professor Embree found 


* Ministry of Home Affairs and other Ministries, Joint Administrative Memorandum no. 250, 
The integration of the chénai-kai as the basic unit of consumption, October 29, 1942. 
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Suye-mura divided into ku, each with two or more buraku.'® Hideo Nishi- 
kiori, reporting on T6g6-mura in Yamagata Prefecture mentions no such 
subdiyision as ku and reports the smallest and first subdivision to be the 
buraku.* The present writer found no ku existing in the villages of Yama- 
nashi Prefecture, but found the first subdivision to be the buraku. 

Often in very large cities, and always in the ‘Six Great Cities” where 
the number of block associations exceeded convenience for administration 
as echelons below the city level, groups of block associations were organ- 
ized into “leagues of block associations” (chénai-kai-renmei-kai). In such 
cases these leagues were direct reorganizations of the old chdé-kai. There 
was no amalgamation of the two echelons as appeared in smaller cities. 
In reorganizing the existing chdnai-kai and buraku-kai consideration was 
given to organizations that had already informally existed and to any other 
administrative groups previously designated. Every household of the cities, 
towns, and villages was required to be a member of one of these groups; 
there was no option on membership. 

The block associations were subdivided into tonari-gumi. Usually ten 
to twenty tonari-gumi made up one block association. Each neighborhood 
association consisted of about ten households. Although not mentioned to 
great extent in the written directives the tonari-gumi was a more impor- 
tant organization than its higher headquarters, the block association. It 


was at the tonari-gumi level that the application of sanctions compelled 
the desired behavior pattern. Here was a small intimate group where the 
actual leg work of distributing rations, collecting monies, selling war 
bonds, etc. was done. 


In general the block association functioned as a co-ordinating agency 
and as a channel for the distribution of orders and papers. As time went 
on it became more important as an operating echelon. In matters of agri- 
culture, welfare, the training of leaders, and other spheres of responsibili- 
ty the chdnai-kai and the buraku-kai assumed the leadership. They were 
never on a policy-making level, however. Policy was made by the Imperial 
Government and funneled to the people through this block and neighbor- 
hood group system. 

Neither the tonari-gumi nor the chdnai-kai and buraku-kai had build- 
ings or halls in which to hold meetings. The groups were advised not to 
incur the expense attendent upon construction of such meeting places.” 


* Embree, op. cit., p. 26. 

* Nishikiori, op. cit., p. 85. 

= Ministry of Home Affairs, Administrative Memorandum no. 413, Supervision of finances 
of chénai-kai and buraku-kai, November 1, 1941. 
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The neighborhood association usually met at the home of its leader 
(kumi-cho #44, group leader). (The ideograph § chd means “leader” 
and is simply attached to various nouns describing groups to indicate 
leader of that group.) When the position of chief was a rotating office, 
meetings were held either by turn at each home or consistently at the 
largest home of the group. 


The kumi-ché frequently visited the home of the chdnat-kat-ché 
( BJ PY #74 block association chief) or buraku-kai-chd (yA HR hamlet 
chief) to receive instructions, leaflets, pamphlets, and to report. to his 
superior on matters relating to his group. These visits were usually uni- 
lateral; the block association chief was too busy to visit his lower echelons. 
Each month the kumi-ch6é attended the meeting or jdkai #% fF held at the 
home of the chief of the block association. This meeting was less social 
than the meeting of the neighborhood association. Meetings were held 
more frequently when the need arose. At the beginning of the reorgani- 
zation it was thought that each household would send its chief to the 
meetings of the block association, and provision was made for attendance 
solely by kumi-cho in exceptional cases only. ““The meetings of the buraku- 
kai or chonai-kai may consist solely of chiefs of the tonari-gumi only when 
it is impractical because of numbers to have each house represented.’ 
The exception quickly became the rule. It was not at all feasible for one 
hundred homes (the average size of buraku-kai or chdnai-kai) to be rep- 
resented at so large a meeting. There was nothing to be accomplished if 
everyone did attend the meeting, for the group was too large to possess 
any common feeling of group identity. 

Leaders of the buraku-kai and chdnai-kai were selected by appoint- 
ment of the mayor from among the leading people of the group. A pro- 
vision was made for the selection of a slate of candidates by the group and 
the appointment of one of the candidates by the mayor, but such a pro- 
cedure was seldom followed. The position, although one which carried 
with it respect and prestige, was not coveted since it involved too much 
work. Since there was no lively interest in the selection of a leader, the 
Japanese followed the pattern they knew best and accepted the decision 
of the mayor. Acquiescence in the feudal patterns of leadership must not 
have been satisfactory to the government, for later a system for training 
young vigorous leaders developed. 


Monthly meetings were mandatory for each echelon of the system. The 


* Administrative Memorandum no. 91, op. cit. 


rr ee ee. | 
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dates of the meetings were arranged in sequence, the higher echelon hold- 
ing the meeting earliest in the month. The first meeting of the month 
was held by the city, town, or village. This would be attended by the 
chiefs of block associations, or hamlets in rural areas, or leagues of block 
associations in the six great cities. In addition to these chiefs certain other 
important citizens selected by the mayor would be in attendance. These 
would be the persons who held the traditional offices of leadership in the 
community, namely, school principals or teachers, members of the local 
assembly, retired army officers, professors, owners of large business con- 
cerns, or the president of the agricultural society. Following this meeting, 
the leaders of the block association would return to their respective juris- 
dictions and hold a meeting of the tonari-gumi chiefs. The pattern of this 
meeting closely followed the one they had just attended. The meeting of 
the neighborhood association was the most important of the series. At this 
level it was usually attended by all members including children of the 
family. A more detailed description of the neighborhood association meet- 
ing has its place in another section of this study. 

Such was the neighborhood association system during the first period 
after its revival in 1940. Primarily it was an agency to transmit government 
orders and propaganda and to insure uniformity of action on the part of 
the people. The government was quick to follow its initial instructions 
with orders to use the system as an instrument of social education. Social 
education (shakai kyotku jit @7# 7 ) to the Japanese means indoctrination 
of beliefs and theories as directed by the government. In no sense does the 
term have the meaning usually associated with it in Western usage. 

The neighborhood association system, as an engine of centralization, 
enhanced the power of the central government by utilizing the smallest 
local units as means of effectuation. The Imperial Government placed 
chief reliance on a power-technique which was nonlegal and informal in 
nature. The standard of behavior for the Japanese was specified in such 
completeness and exactness that the function of the government was re- 
duced to determination of accordance or deviation in behaviors. Through 
skillful manipulation of traditional loyalty-evoking devices, the piety of 
the individual was so completely identified with the piety of the state that 
a minimum of official action was required to cause compliance. 


SIX PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION 


The six principal functions of the tonari-gumi were not all initiated 
by formal government order. After the official reorganization of the sys- 
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tem the groups were so convenient in some activities that they took over 
certain responsibilities because of the naturalness of the situation. An 
exception to this was the function of rationing which came into being by 
government order fully two years after the tonari-gumi system was re- 
organized. The tonari-gumi also had functions which were not sponsored 
by the government or officially recognized. These functions, through the 
application of sanctions by the group, came to have the dignity and power 
of law. For example, their responsibility in the sale of war bonds and 
postal savings was never officially recognized by the government, yet they 
were the principal engine for these activities. The responsibilities officially 
assigned to the system which are discussed below were not so much arbi- 
trary impositions as they were refinements and acknowledgments of pat- 
terns of activity that had spontaneously developed. 


1. Civil air defense. Protection against air attack was the first function 
to be officially assigned to the newly reorganized groups. This function had 
been a police responsibility since 1939 but was transferred to the tonari- 
gumi on November I, 1940. In the reorganization of the protection groups 
provision was made to retain those administrative areas which coincided 
with the tonari-gumi units. All other overlapping defense groups were dis- 
banded. As the cellular unit in the air-raid defense system, the tonari-gumi 


engaged in an activity in which it needed a maximum of government 
direction and was hence allowed very little local discretion. Since most of 
the defense groups of 1939 were identical with the neighborhood associ- 
ations, no drastic realignment of areas of jurisdiction was necessary. Chiefs 
of police, formerly in charge of these activities, relinquished control to 
the city, town or village mayor, or headman, who, as “chief of the city, 
town, or village is competent to supervise all activities of the tonari-gumi.” 
Air-raid wardens took their jobs very seriously; all memorized the pledge: 

We are the champions in the protection of our country and vow never to 
retreat from our position. We fight convinced that victory will be ours. We 
will prepare and train ourselves in order that victory may be ours. We pledge 
to co-operate in all activities concerning air-raid defense (Prefectural Govern- 
ment of Yamanashi, Material for Jokai, Aug. 21, 1942). 

2. Public welfare and relief. Relief work had been handled in the field 
by a system of voluntary relief workers known as hémen-iin RAB. 
These workers were usually people of local prominence and were ap- 
pointed by the prefectural governor on an honorary basis. Each hémen-iin 
was responsible for public relief in a certain area. The system had been 
originated by the Imperial Charity Association or Saiseikai # {tt ¢ of Oka- 
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yama Prefecture in 1917 and was adopted throughout Japan. It was a very 
unsatisfactory system because the hémen-iin regarded his position more as 
an honor than as a responsibility. Moreover, even if he did choose to do 
his work conscientiously his area was too large to administer effectively. 
(In 1937 there were 46,246 hémen-tin in Japan. In K6fu, Yamanashi, there 
were in 1946 142 hémen-iin for a population of 83,000.) During the war 
with China, relief work had increased greatly and the inadequacy of the 
hémen-tin system became apparent. A solution was reached by consoli- 
dation of the hémen-iin system with the block association organization. 
The hémen-tin was appointed as chénai-kai or buraku-kai head whenever 
it was possible.” 

Under the plan of integration of the two systems no direct adminis- 
trative responsibility was extended as low as the tonari-gumi level. In 
practice, however, the tonari-gumi chief became the actual field welfare 
worker and reported to the block association chief the needy cases in his 
group. In the execution of other aspects of field work, such as the distri- 
bution of relief cards to eligible recipients, the tonari-gumi chief did the 
work. It was he who actually inspected relief cases. The neighborhood 
association chief became in effect the functionary of the block association 
chief. This delegation of activity was nonlegal in nature and grew out of 
the leader-follower situation inherent in the neighborhood association- 
block association relationship. Administrative Memorandum no. 165 held 
the block association chief responsible for the administration of welfare. 
Although the field work was done by tonari-gumi chiefs, the block associ- 
ation chief maintained an office of record which was accountable to and 
subject to inspection by the welfare section of the city or gun government. 
The relative efficiency of the new system was due almost entirely to the 
smooth functioning of the neighborhood association and the character- 
istic paternalism which the chief felt toward his ten families. An indi- 
cation of the relationship between the welfare system and the neighbor- 
hood associations can be found in the fact that when the latter ceased to 
exist after the surrender, the welfare system failed. 

3. Consolidation with the agricultural societies (ndkai #47). The Agri- 
cultural Societies Acts of 1899 and 1922 as amended made provision for 

* Ministry of Welfare, Administrative Memorandum no. 165, Integration of hdmen-iin with 
chénai-kai and buraku-kai, November 19, 1941. 

“On October 19, 1946, in an effort to improve the welfare system without reviving the 
almost defunct tonari-gumi organization, the Welfare Ministry scrapped the hémen-iin plan 


and adopted a system using minsei-iin FR py ZB - The minsei-iin were paid welfare workers 
who had smaller areas of responsibility than the old hémen-iin. 
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setting up village agricultural societies.*> These were co-ordinated and 
controlled by the Imperial Agricultural Society (Te:koku Nokai ji) 
under the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce.** The village societies 
financed the hierarchy of societies above the village level, but these, in 
addition, received a certain number of grants-in-aid from the central and 
local governments for specific purposes. The chief prewar function of the 
agricultural societies was to improve agriculture techniques. 


During the war the consolidation of all agriculture societies including 
the co-operatives under the one official agricultural association (ndkazt) 
was followed by the establishment of new production controls. The new 
method of collecting crops differed fundamentally from the old. Previous- 
ly the farmer turned over to the government the remainder of his crop 
after taking out his own ration. Under the new plan the farmer had to 
meet the quota and could keep for his own use only that food produced 
in excess of the quota. If the farmers turned in more than their quota they 
got a substantial bonus. But the quotas set forth were so high as to make 
them difficult of attainment. Quotas were allotted to towns and villages 
which in turn allotted quotas to the buraku-kai. The buraku-kai subal- 
lotted quotas to the tonari-gumi. When a family could not meet its quota 
the entire tonari-gumi was held responsible to make it up. It is easy to 
understand how authority was concentrated by the imposition of collectiv- 
ist penalties. The buraku-kai chief became a person of some importance, 
since upon him depended the ability of the group so to organize its work 
that its quota could be met. Usually the buraku-kai chief received exten- 
sive training for this work and often was exempt from military service. 


This method of rice collection was put into effect in 1943. Prior to that 
time the buraku-kai had little official connection with agricultural mat- 
ters, since such affairs were handled by the local agricultural society. The 
merger was accomplished with characteristic Japanese care for detail. The 
order demanded that in a buraku-kai where all the families were farmers 
the agricultural society should be merged with the buraku-kai and should 
be managed by the chief of the buraku-kai. In such a case the chief of the 
defunct agricultural society would become the chairman of the agriculture 

* For a summary of the work of the agricultural societies see: U.S. War Department, Civil 


affairs guide: agricultural associations in Japan (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1945). War Department pamphlet no. 31-11. 


*In October 1943 the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry were united to form the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. In the present 


government the ministries have again been separately established and exist as they were prior 
to October, 1943. 
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committee of the buraku-kai. From 1941 to October 1943 (when the 
buraku-kai assumed the responsibility for rice collection) the amalga- 
mation of these two agencies resulted in no great increase in the responsi- 
bilities of the buraku-kai chief. After October 1943 it meant nearly a full- 
time job for the chief and took up much of the time of the tonari-gumi 
chief. 

4. Women’s organizations. For some time there had existed in Japan a 
women’s organization controlled by the government and known as the 
Japan Women’s Association. It was a patriotic organization and was a 
bulwark of conservatism against the growing movements for female suf- 
frage and the abrogation of laws and practices discriminatory to women." 
This Association was organized in the characteristic vertical pattern with 
units at the prefectural, city, town, and village levels. In January 1942 the 
local units of the Women’s Association were merged with the appropriate 
level of the neighborhood association system. In the “Six Great Cities’ 
the territory and organization were to correspond with the territory and 
organization of the chdnai-kai-renmei-kai (league of block associations). 
In other cities, towns, and villages, the chapter was to be consolidated with 
the chdnai-kai and the buraku-kai. 


Each block association was to have a department for women, whose chief 
was to be chosen by the mayor in consultation with the president of the 
disbanded local women’s association. In most cases the chapter head her- 
self was designated the chief of the department. In explaining the re- 
organization, the Imperial Government stated: “It is a characteristic of 
our society that women’s activities center in the home. Hence, the basic 
working unit of the new women’s organization should be amalgamated 
with the organization and activities of the buraku-kai or chénai-kai which 
are organizations based upon the home.” The reorganization made it 
mandatory for all women to belong to the newly established women’s 
department of the block association. Their meetings were to be held with 
the meetings of the block association. 


5. Training of group leaders. The Imperial Government through the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association initiated a program for the training 
of block leaders in 1942. This was done because the increased responsi- 
bilities of the system made some kind of subject-matter training essential, 
and because the younger men proved more zealous in their patriotism 

* Suffrage was extended to women only after the Japanese Government was compelled to 


extend the suffrage in the 1946 Constitution. Women voted for the first time in Japanese 
history in the election of April 1946. 
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than the oldsters who had lived through a different era. The prefectural 
branches of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, authorized to con- 
duct the training program, were subsidized for two-thirds of the expenses 
incurred. At least five persons per city and two persons in each town were 
obliged to receive the training. Directions from the Imperial Government 
required that the trainees meet and lodge together for a minimum of 
three days each term. The programs were usually conducted by “super- 
zealots’: officers of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association. 

The course of instruction consisted largely of indoctrinational lectures 
on Emperor loyalty. Some material on methods of conducting group meet- 
ings, and the aims and purposes of such meetings was also given. In the 
farming buraku-kai, classes in the collection and delivery of rice and 
methods of improving the yield were held. In the urban chdnai-kai classes 
in the rationing and distribution of essential commodities were held. Such 
classes would often be conducted by representatives of the agriculture or 
the commodities section of the ken government. This was the only in- 
stance in which money was allotted to the units for an activity distinctive 
to the system. This grant-in-aid had many conditions attached among 
which were the prior approval of a course of study, auditing of accounts 
by the central government, inspections by central authorities, partial super- 
session of activities by the compulsory acceptance of lecturers sent by the 
central government, and the revocation of all amounts of money unless 
funds were spent according to the plan of the Imperial Government. 

6. Rationing of essential commodities. On October 29, 1942, began the 
most onorous responsibility entrusted to the tonari-gumi system: the col- 
lection and distribution of rationed commodities. It is significant to note 
that this function commenced two years after the revival of the tonari- 
gumi system. Some recent observers have pointed out that the tonari-gumi 
was reorganized for the purpose of distributing rations. Such an obser- 
vation is not supported by a consideration of the facts. 

Such staples as rice, soy bean sauce, sweet potatoes, salt, and such com- 
modities as shoes, clothing, fuel, soap, tobacco, cooking utensils, and 
matches had been rationed for some time, and a ration coupon system 
was in use. Distribution of staple commodities was done under the super- 
vision of the Food Bureau of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
and the food sections of the equivalent departments in the prefectural 
governments. The prefectural food sections distributed staple foods 
through distribution stations located at strategic places in the prefecture. 
Yamanashi Prefecture, with a population of about 839,000, had 54 distri- 
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bution stations. Staple foods could be obtained officially only at the distri- 
bution points. Other commodities were distributed through private retail 
establishments. (Consideration here is given only to official channels of 
distribution. Often as much as 30 per cent of staple foods were diverted 
to black-market channels.) 

Nearly every commodity was rationed, and, if available, had to be 
obtained at many diverse points. Matches, for example, would be distrib- 
uted from a store ten miles away from a given point; potatoes could be 
had at a distribution point fifteen miles in the opposite direction. The 
procurement of the necessities of life became a problem of no mean pro- 
portions. Most of the Japanese agreed that it took one member of the 
family five full days out of seven to procure food. 

The other hardships of livelihood were almost too much for the people 
to bear. School children had been mobilized for work in fields and facto- 
ries. All members of the family were compelled to work either in the fields 
or at some wartime activity. The able-bodied men were off at war. The 
activities of the family were so many that few families could spare one 
member for the full-time job as “food procurer.” (It was not uncommon 
for many people to stand in line for eight hours to get a distribution of 
rice, and in many cases it was necessary to travel nearly a day to get to 
the distribution station and a day to return.) 

The plan of October 29, 1942, was designed partly to make it easier 
for families to procure essential commodities and partly to stabilize and 
centralize the distribution procedure. This system, by the controls in- 
herent in the social sanctional behaviors of the group, acted somewhat to 
reduce graft and inequalities in distribution. It placed the agents responsi- 
ble for distribution within effective scope of group sanctions. The Im- 
perial Government stated the purpose as follows: 


During this time of war it is a most important matter to readjust channels 
of distribution and consolidate the buraku-kai or chénai-kai as the basic unit 
of consumption, thereby integrating the last steps in the distribution process 
with the basic unit of consumption and also equalizing the distribution and 


consumption of living necessities (Joint Administrative Memorandum no. 250, 
cited in note 18). 


This “integration” of the rationing functions in the “‘last steps” of the 
distribution process resulted in various changes from the old system. 
Within each block association or hamlet certain retail merchants were 
appointed by the chief to serve as advisers or assistants to him on ration- 
ing matters. These advisers served as a kind of committee to procure 
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centrally for members of the block association those items which their 
own mercantile establishments distributed. Under this system a person 
with a ration coupon for a pair of tabi #4§ (worn on the feet in lieu of 
stockings) would give the coupon to the kumi-chd. The chief would pre- 
sent the coupon to the chief of the urban block association or the rural 
hamlet. This chief would then call upon one of his advisers to procure 
the item. Perhaps one of them would be a dealer in tabi. If not, his con- 
nections with other dealers would enable him to know where the tabi 
could be found. Under the old system the person who needed the tabi 
might have to take two or three days off from work visiting towns and 
villages in an effort to locate the needed item. 


A somewhat different procedure governed the procurement of rice, soy 
bean sauce, vegetable oil, salt, sugar, and white potatoes. These were 
procured and distributed by the kumi-ché himself without enlisting the 
services of the block association chief. Two or three times a week the 
kumi-ch6é would collect from his ten families their ration books and the 
money necessary to pay for the items needed. He would then appear at 
the food distribution station and spend perhaps the whole day getting 
rations, stamping the books with the personal hank6 Filj% of the families, 
making payments and counting out change. A son, or more likely a 
daughter, would be along to help carry the rations or to push the hand- 
cart on which they would be loaded. Often the kumi-ché would then call 
at each home to deliver the rations, and return the change, ration book, 
and hanko. In other cases the families would call at his home to pick up 
their rations. In many areas the kumi-chd would place all the items be- 
longing to each family in a pile labeled with the name of the owner in 
the street in front of the house. There a member of the family would sit 
working, but keeping a watchful eye on the ten little labeled piles until 
the owners, one by one, called for their goods. 


The responsibilities of the tonari-gumi chief were greatly increased by 
this system, and a modification resulted in the method of selecting chiefs. 
In some instances the position continued to be an appointive one, the 
mayor taking care to appoint the head of a family which was large enough 
or had maidservants so that one member could be spared for the work 
without undue hardship. In most cases, however, the position was rotated 
among the families of the group, so that no one family would be unduly 
inconvenienced. 
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PROCEDURAL TECHNIQUES USED BY NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS 


The monthly meeting or jokai fF. Word of mouth remains the chief 
means of communication in Japan. For effective communication in local 
areas greater dependence is placed on the spoken word than on the writ- 
ten. In many buraku-kai a runner or messenger (ko-bashiri 7yi# 5) would 
be used by the chief to call the people together or to disseminate infor- 
mation. The monthly meeting or jdkai was a refinement of the technique 
of oral communication. The j6kai, which all tonari-gumi, chdnai-kai, and 
buraku-kai were required to hold, had ten objectives: 


1. Jékai is the meeting which has as its purpose the harmonious relations 
of all members of the neighborhood association or block association. 

2. Joékai is the meeting of the obedient executive organ of national policy. 

3. Jékai is not only an agency for discussion; it is also an instrument of 
action. 

4. Jokai is an instrument through which the directions of the authorities are 


communicated to the people and the voice of the people is communicated to 
the authorities. 


5. Jékai is the meeting which will make the village or town a better place 
to live in. 


6. Jékai is not a provisional meeting but is a permanent organization which 
has a scheduled monthly meeting. 


7. Jékai is not made up of volunteers but of all households. 
8. Jékai is not a meeting for complaining or speaking ill of others but 
praising others for their good deeds. 


9. Jokai is not a meeting where only one person is to speak but is a meeting 
where all people can exchange opinions. 


10. Jékai is the meeting to make complete the co-operative functions of the 
group (Prefectural Government of Yamanashi, Materials for Jokai, Aug. 21, 


1942). 

The time of the meetings was fixed by Administrative Memorandum 
no. 430 issued by the Ministry of Home Affairs in November 1941. Cities, 
towns, and villages held j6kai on any day from the 20th to the 25th of the 
month. Presided over by the mayor or headman this meeting was attended 
by the chiefs of all block associations and other dignitaries. The business 
transacted at this meeting concerned the distribution of leaflets and co- 
ordination of orders. Most of the time was taken up with demonstrations 
of emotional oratory by the “superzealots” of the group. From the events 
and topics discussed here the group leaders would frame the agenda for 
their own meetings. 

Block associations or rural hamlets held their meetings on a day which 
fell between the date of the city, town, or village meeting and the 5th 
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day of the following month (later the deadline date was changed to the 
10th day of the month). These meetings were attended by the tonari-gumi 
chiefs of the particular chdnai-kai or buraku-kai. No other dignitaries 
were present since any important personages in the group would very 
likely be kumi-cho. 

The j6kai of the tonari-gumi was held as soon after the chdnai-kai or 
buraku-kai meetings as possible. Prior to December 8, 1942, the meetings 
were usually held on the first day of every month. This day, called Greater 
East Asia Day, was the anniversary of the war with China. Soon after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor the meeting of the tonari-gumi was fixed for the 
evening of the 8th day of each month — the Japanese date for the anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor. According to written directive the meeting could 
be held on any day up to the 10th day of the month. But a special tonari- 
gumi radio program was broadcast on the evening of the 8th day of the 
month. The groups were thus compelled by subtle pressure to hold their 
meetings at that time. 

Tonari-gumi meetings were participated in by all members of all fami- 
lies of the group. It became the most important social event in the lives 
of the people. Assembled at the kumi-chd’s home, the people would open 
the meeting with a ceremonious bow to the Imperial Palace and silent 
prayers for the victory of the nation. The group then listened to the radio 
broadcast which lasted half an hour. The radio meeting often featured 
the Prime Minister or other cabinet members. Following the broadcast 
the kumi-ché would make announcements which he had received from 
his superiors. A typical meeting would include the sale of postal savings 
stamps, the discussion of the quotas assigned for the collection of ashes 
for fertilizer or the collection of rice for delivery to the government, and 
the collection of ration books. Since each group kept one fire guard on 
duty each night, the chief would announce the roster for the next week. 
This organization for fire protection was called béka-gumi [jj k#H. Assign- 
ment to labor service groups (kinro-hdshitai #h4ZEttR) was also made.”* 
Through these latter groups the working men of the gumi spent Sunday 
working on the farms of those families which were short-handed. 


There was very little variation among the meetings of the city, town, 
or village. It is significant that a remarkable degree of uniformity was 
attained and that as the system developed this uniformity tended to super- 


* Kinro-hdshitai is a wartime adaptation of the ancient rural custom variously known as 


yuhi (Yp Zp and kattari 3,72 § )- For further description of this custom as it operated in 
other villages see Embree, op. cit., pp. 132-38 and Nishikiori, op. cit., p. 61. 
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sede the disuniformity inhering in the various units. 

The Jékai magazine. The same term Jdkai was used as the name of a 
weekly magazine published by the Information Bureau of the Imperial 
Government. Although a few neighborhood associations circulated the 
magazine, it was too difficult for the common people to read or under- 
stand. The Jékai weekly, never very popular, contained information that 
was repetitious of what had already been broadcast on the radio or printed 
in the newspapers. The magazines could be found piled high in the book- 
shops even though its cost was only five sen a copy. 


The circulating bulletin board (kairanban |€)¥}x). The most effective 
means of communication was the circulating bulletin board known as the 
kairanban. This was a piece of either wood or cardboard, usually fifteen 
by ten inches in size. The board, maintained by the kumi-ché was circu- 
lated among the families. One reason for the effectiveness of the kairanban — 
was the fact that the posters attached to it were of very simple type printed 
in large characters in language easily understood. Moreover, the posters 
were clever, often humorous, and attracted much attention and comment. 
Other notices in addition to the officially printed posters were placed on 
the kairanban. A notice from the mayor fixing the date of house cleaning 
and the date of the arrival of soldiers’ ashes were subjects suitable for the 
kairanban. 

So effective and so popular was the bulletin board that the term 
kairanban came to be almost synonymous with tonari-gumi. The govern- 
ment required the people to memorize an official tonari-gumi song which 
was soon sung with that frequency and thoroughness so characteristic of 
any Japanese fad. The first verse of the song shows how closely associated 
were the kairanban and the tonari-gumi: 


Ton ton ton karai to tonari-gumi 
[this first line has no particular 
meaning but represents footsteps 
or tapping on the door] 

Opening the sliding paper door, 

I found my neighbor standing 

With katranban saying, 

“Read and pass this board” 

Ah, surely this is the best way 

To inform and be informed. 


The bulletin board, rarely delivered by the kumi-ché to the various fami- 
lies, was passed along from one household to another until all the seals 
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or hanko were placed on the notices. The last family returned it to the 
kumi-ché who would replace the old notices with the new ones. 


EFFECT OF THE SURRENDER 


Between August 14, 1945, when the Japanese accepted the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration and September 2, 1945, the date of the signing of 
the terms of surrender, the neighborhood associations as an organized, 
controlled instrument of government dissolved. The system was not dis- 
solved by government decree; it fell by default along with other wartime 
activities. 

The first feature of the system to disappear was the compulsory monthly 
meeting. Since the radio programs had stopped, there was nothing left to 
hold the groups together. The village agricultural societies reverted to 
their autonomous status. The local chapters of the Japan Women’s As- 
sociations ended their connection with the chdnai-kai and buraku-kai. 
The Jékai magazine ceased publication. Collection and delivery of rice, 
which had been one of the most important aspects of the system in rural 
areas reverted to the jurisdiction of the agricultural societies. Welfare and 
relief functions continued for a time until the government recovered suf- 
ficiently from the blows of defeat and destruction to realize that the sys- 
tem was ineffective. 

The function of ration distribution remained unchanged and continued 
as an important responsibility until September 1947.*° In most areas, rural 
and urban, the groups continued to function in enterprises facilitated by 
communal participation such as semiannual housecleaning. 


OCCUPATION POLICY AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS 


From September 1945 to June 1946 the distinguishing feature of the 
occupation was its policy of negativity.°° Two phases characterized this 
policy of negativity: (1) the arbitrary imposition of specific prohibitions 
or injunctions, largely punitive in nature, against the Japanese Govern- 
ment and people, and (2) the removal of restrictions which had been 
imposed by the Japanese government on the liberties of the people. 


* Tonari-gumi is no longer used as the agency for the distribution of rations according to 
a letter dated September 16, 1947, to the writer from Mr. Susumu Nara of Kéfu, Yamanashi. 
With the passing of this activity the status of the neighborhood association is the same as it 
was during the period prior to 1940. 

® For a brilliant and provocative defense of a policy of negativity in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan see Thomas V. Smith, “American democracy : expendable and exportable,” Virginia 
quarterly review, 23 (Spring, 1947), 161-78. Although not directly indicated by the title this 
article is an especially challenging approach to problems of military government. 
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The first phase included the sometimes reckless but thorough destruc- 
tion of Japan’s war potential by the confiscation and/or destruction of 
everything from a cyclotron to knives. This phase also included the impo- 
sition of press and radio codes for Japan; the forced repatriation to Japan 
of Japanese nationals residing in Japanese-conquered territories, and the 
repatriation to their homelands of certain Chinese, Koreans, and Formo- 
sans residing in Japan; the removal from office of certain public officials; 
the denial of the right to fly the Japanese flag without permission; ‘the 
prohibition against the teaching of certain subjects in the schools, and 
the prohibition of government support of Shinto. 

The second phase included the abrogation of restrictive laws, the re- 
lease of offenders imprisoned for the violation of these laws and the resto- 
ration of their electoral rights, and the removal of restrictions on civil, 
religious, and political liberties. 

Such negative action served to remove the obstacles from the roadway 
to democratic reform along which the Japanese people will have to travel 
under their own initiative if the destination is to be reached. The removal 
of the old restrictions and the failure to provide positive guidance created 
a vacuum in which the Japanese moved only with feebleness, hesitation, 
and bewilderment. How complete was this vacuum is shown by the rather 
dramatic closing of schools in Yamanashi Prefecture early in 1946 because 
the teachers did not know what to teach without the catechetical teachers’ 
manuals which had been collected and banned from use. Although earnest 
in their striving to use an emerging freedom to construct a democratic 
order, they were bewildered by the sudden removal of minatory rules 
which had dictated the pattern of their actions. 

Negative action was essential, but the wisest negations are not enough. 
Positive guidance was sorely needed. In the latter half of 1946 more and 
more actions of a positive nature were in evidence. The promulgation of 
the new constitution (made effective May 3, 1947, but promulgated No- 
vember 3, 1946) and the reforms in local government are among the most 
outstanding measures of constructive guidance (although the latter were 
not put into effect until May, 1947). Even earlier in 1946 the Rural Land 
Reform policy and the work of the United States Education Mission to 
Japan presaged the third phase of the occupation: the phase of construc- 
tive, positive action. 

This third phase of the occupation is limited in its success chiefly by 
the absence of any evidence of spontaneity or originality in the positive 
reforms the occupation has guided and by its failure to reach deep enough 
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into the substructure of Japanese society. The constitution exhibits, as 
observers have indicated, a “decidedly MacArthurian cast of rhetoric.” 
The new election laws, which reduce the voting age from twenty-five to 
twenty-one and extend suffrage to women show signs of having been 
written in occupation headquarters and only revised and translated by 
the Japanese. 

The combined effect of the election laws, the new constitution, and 
reforms in local government (embodying free election of prefectural gov- 
ernors and assemblymen, and city, town, and village mayors and assembly- 
men) will not be far-reaching enough. Success in recasting a civilization 
in a democratic mold cannot be expected by the mere adoption of a 
liberalized election system. The election of governors is not an end but 
a means of attaining democracy. The election system will tend to promote 
other evils if necessary conditions for a good system are not provided. An 
incapable or an unscrupulous leader, assuming himself to be the represen- 
tative of the people, chosen by an untrained and politically unwise electo- 
rate, may abuse his power more than an appointed official. It is highly 
improbable that the election of prefectural governors alone will suffice to 
democratize prefectural government. It is more likely that the governors 
(and mayors) will be led by instead of leading the born and bred bureau- 
crats who make up the “invisible government” of Japan. 

In Japan, which has had an extremely limited experience with elections 
and voting, conditions for elections should have been prepared. The cast- 
ing of votes for local leaders should have been preceded by a vigorous 
public education program. True democratic autonomy in the prefectures 
cannot be realized unless the people are given experience and training in 
the tools and techniques of representative government. In terms of such 
experience the people were woefully unprepared for the election of Diet 
members in February 1946 and equally unprepared for the first guber- 
natorial election of April 1947. Unless some program for their education 
and training is undertaken they will be equally unprepared for a long 
time to come.*! 

Under the new reforms in prefectural government the political re- 
sponsibility of the people becomes far greater than it ever was. Just as 
surely as the establishment of military government is a moral obligation 


"= This is not to say that no efforts have been or are being made by SCAP to educate the 
Japanese people in these matters. On the contrary considerable work in this connection is 
being done. Its effectiveness is here questioned, however, because it does not reach the taproot 


of the Japanese nation and does not reflect a respect for or an understanding of Japanese 
institutional life. 
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on the part of the victor to rescue a defeated people from continuous, 
uncontrolled chaos,®* so is it an obligation of the military government in 
Japan to provide proper training and education for the people to whom 
have been given unprecedented political responsibilities. Political edu- 
cation and training should have been one of the first concerns of the occu- 
pation forces. The educational program should have embraced the well- 
integrated tonari-gumi system as the organization to accomplish such an 
objective. The fact that the tonari-gumi had been in existence up until a 
week before the occupation forces arrived and that its immediate con- 
version as a force in democratic education might have been accomplished 
by the mere issuance of a directive leaves very little reasonable excuse for 
the failure of the military government to recognize the potential value of 
the system. 

The predominant opinion of the government section of SCAP was that 
the tonari-gumi system was a potential threat to the occupation forces.** 
It is true that it had been used as an instrument for the inculcation of 
nationalism and the control of the people. But so had the schools and 
almost every other institution in Japanese life. The schools were not closed 
down. They were operated under guidance and subjected to the slow 
process of reorientation, reorganization, and democratization. To destroy 
the tonari-gumi system because it had been used as a means to fight the 
war was certainly not consistent with occupation policy toward other 
aspects of institutional life. Moreover, since the system collapsed after the 
surrender it can hardly be said that it existed as a potential threat to the 
occupation any more than Japanese ex-army officers, volunteer firemen, or 
other groups can be said to exist as a threat. Indeed a better case can be 
presented showing the potential danger of these latter groups than is 
commonly supposed. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Neighborhood associations as an agency for the political education of 
the people could have been revived within a month after the arrival of 


* For a complete discussion of this view as an objective of military government see Ralph 
Henry Gabriel, “Military government and the will of the victors,” Virginia quarterly review, 
21 (Summer 1945), 331-40. 

* Brigadier General C. Whitney, Chief of the Government Section of SCAP, indicated that 
he was aware of the existence of two points of view with regard to the tonari-gumi— the 
belief that it could be converted to our use, and the fear that it was a potential threat to our 
efforts. This latter point of view is expressed by John V' Masland in his article on “Neighbor- 
hood associations in Japan,” Far Eastern survey, Nov. 20, 1946. 
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occupation forces. ‘The devices of the j76kai and the kairanban could well 
have been the media for the revival. These two devices alone would have 
blown new breath into the system, which, except for rationing and other 
communal enterprises, was no longer of great importance in Japanese life. 

It is easy to dismiss such a proposal as impractical. Successfully con- 
ducted experiments demonstrate the imprudence of such a dismissal. 

Monthly jékai, radio broadcasts, and pamphlets could very easily have 
dealt with simple explanations of the reforms in education, agriculture, 
and government for which SCAP in the early days of the occupation was 
formulating plans. To inform the Japanese people of the aims of the 
occupation had early been established as our policy.** 

Directions on the mechanics of voting, the history of womens’ suffrage 
in western countries — such subjects could have been within the scope of 
the training provided. The monthly meeting might have taken the form 
of a forum discussion on any of these subjects. The range of devices and 
procedures that might have been used in such a system is almost un- 
limited. Best results could have been obtained had the program been be- 
gun by the Japanese Government under the aegis and direction of SCAP. 
Control and supervision by the occupation authorities could have relaxed 
as the idea gained momentum and gave evidence of being supported by 
the people. 

The Japanese Government saw the advantages of such use of the system. 
The Government of Yamanashi Prefecture published a clever kairanban 
pamphlet giving directions for voting in the election of April 10, 1946. 
The case study which follows indicates the use that might have been made 
of the tonari-gumi system. The background of the situation and the tech- 
niques used to approach a solution can best be shown by excerpts from 
reports prepared by the author on November 4, 1946. 


The promulgation of the new constitution was appropriately celebrated by 
officials of the ken government on November 3. The people in general have 
been apathetic towards the new constitution and no popular enthusiasm or 
public celebration has been in evidence. Government officials have been re- 
luctant to conduct educational programs on the new constitution. Remedial 
action taken is indicated below.... 

The real significance of the new constitution is not appreciated by the 
people. This is due largely to the great secrecy with which government has 


“ General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied powers, General orders no. 4, 
civil information and education section, 2 October 1945, states that one purpose of the CI&E 
section is “to insure their [the Japanese] understanding of all policies and plans for political, 
economic and social rehabilitation of Japan and Korea.” 
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always been conducted in Japan and the complete lack of responsibility felt 
by the officials to the people. Without a philosophy of government predicated 
on the assumption that government, as a necessary instrument arising from 
popular need, is organized to serve the people and is responsive to their man- 
date, it is reasonable that such lack of interest in the constitution be manifest. 
Several months ago a suggested program of popular education in government 
was advanced by the commissioner of education and disapproved by the vice- 
governor. No reason was given for the disapproval, but it can be assumed that 
it was a reflection of the Japanese concept of rule — a concept which denies the 
validity of the worth of the individual and his right to be informed. 

At the suggestion of and under the aegis of the writer but by direct sponsor- 
ship of the prefectural government an extensive public program designed to 
acquaint the people with the new constitution will be carried on starting 13 
November. A conference will be held on that day for all heads of gun offices, 
school inspectors, town and village masters, middle school principals, civics 
teachers, and continuation school principals. Each person at the conference 
will be furnished with the complete text of the new constitution which will 
be used as a basis for discussion. Following this prefectural conference similar 
conferences will be held in each gun and in KOfu city. 

The lecturers at the gun conference will be those who attended the pre- 
fectural conference. Similarly each village chief will meet with the buraku- 
kai-ch6. The buraku-kai-ch6 will meet with the kumi-ch6 so that the discussion 
can be spread to the tonari-gumi level. The prefectural government will have 
notices printed and posted on all kairanban. 


The results of this experiment were gratifying. Enthusiasm over the con- 
stitution and what appeared to be genuine interest were reflected in the 
schools and the press. It is an example of a technique that might have 
been used in many other phases of the political education of the Japanese. 

Concomitant with the use of the j6kai and kairanban in the experiment 
suggested above should have been the gradual reform of the tonari-gumi 
system. The object of this reform would have been the reorganization of 
the system in a pattern of accepted principles of representative govern- 
ment. The reform might have come after a period of about six months 
so that background training of the people would have made the reform 
more meaningful. The chief feature of the reform should have been the 
popular election of chiefs of neighborhood associations and subsequent 
popular election of chiefs of block associations. Such elections if prefaced 
by training and conducted formally with small polling booths would have 
been a training ground for the larger elections. The subsequent experi- 
ence derived from the appointment of committees and the practice in 


managing the affairs of the tonari-gumi would have been of inestimable 
value. 
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An experiment in this type of reform was carried out by the author in 
November 1946. The experiment was conducted using the chdnai-kai of 
Kofu city. The block association was used rather than the neighborhood 
association because it was composed of more people (about 100 families 
or 600 people). With this number of people there was a lesser degree of 
intimate group feeling, hence a municipal or prefectural election could 
more closely be approximated. The neighborhood associations, on the 
other hand, were such closely knit units that an election held at that level 
would follow the traditional patterns and would result in the election of 
the old chief. The results of this experiment are shown by the following 
excerpt from a report prepared by the author on December 5, 1946. 

The election of chiefs of street associations (chénai-kai-ch6) for the city of 
Kofu was held on November 1. The election aroused considerable interest 
especially among the young people. The city elections were significant in the 
respect that the campaign was conducted along party lines with the Conserva- 
tive and Progressive parties the dominant opposition groups. 

Of significance, also, is the fact that one woman was elected as the street 

association chief at 4 chéme Higashi-aonuma chénai. She secured 98 out of the 
170 votes cast. In another street an 80 year old woman cast her vote. The pre- 
fectural governor and his wife set an example by casting their votes in the street 
where they reside. Although the same elderly street bosses were elected, the 
above mentioned departures are significant. 
Had such elections been held throughout Japan and had they been pre- 
ceded by continuous political education in the tonari-gumi from October 
1945 the voters of Japan would have approached the first gubernatorial 
election of April 10, 1947, with seventeen months’ experience in the tech- 
niques and tools of democratic procedures. The election results probably 
would not have been changed much, but at least the election would have 
had much more meaning to the people. 

Strangely enough the Japanese Government used one feature of this 
projected plan in the revision of the election system for prefectures. One 
of the features of this revision was that the number of polling places were 
to be increased to provide one balloting place for every neighborhood 
association. Hence, the neighborhood association became an adminis- 
trative unit for elections, even though not for training for those elections. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS IN THE NEW JAPAN 


It is doubtful that self-government can be introduced immediately in 
a country where people have long been accustomed to the exercise of 
feudal authority. The avoidance of a chaotic state necessitates a tran- 
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sitional period during which the activities of the existing organs of man- 
agement should be revamped or discarded. The election of prefectural 
and local officials is a major step in the reform of Japanese Government. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the firmly entrenched bureaucratic sys- 
tem prevented Japan’s full emergence from feudalism. Japanese bureauc- 
racy, fostered since the beginning of the Meiji Era, even now constitutes 
a special clique in thought and in the class system. This bureaucracy is both 
a scourge to democratization and the only bulwark left for the conserva- 
tive elements. In the abolishment of this feudal clique the popular election 
of local officials is a most effective and significant first step. The bureau- 
crats of the Home Ministry, which controls local government, have tra- 
ditionally constituted the nucleus of officialdom. The position of prefec- 
tural governor has long been the immediate goal of Home Ministry 
officials and a necessary first step to cabinet rank.* 

The success of popular election of local officials must be predicated on 
the development of an informed electorate, which through intelligent use 
of the franchise can assure that the safeguards provided by the framework 
of government are not negated. It is precisely as a means of developing 
such an electorate that the tonari-gumi can be used. The elections, to- 
gether with deliberate steps taken to inform the electorate will go far 
toward accomplishing our aims in Japan. 

That there is no institution in American society equivalent to the 
neighborhood association, is not, of itself, sufficient reason for failing 
to develop it in Japan. The concept of democracy, as the Education Mis- 
sion to Japan pointed out, embraces a belief in the capacity of every 
nation to create something from its own cultural resources which will be 
good for itself and the whole world. We should not, as a victor nation, be 
flattered by any superficial imitation of our own institutions. The de- 
velopment of democracy in Japan must be characterized by the emer- 
gence of a pattern of governance based on qualities inherent in the civili- 


zation and on modifications of institutions deeply rooted in the history of 
the nation.** 


*For an account of the influence of bureaucracy on the administration of the Imperial 
Government see Milton J. Esman, “Japanese administration,” Public administration review, 
7 (Spring, 1947) 100-112, and John M. Maki, “The role of the bureaucracy in Japan,” Pacific 
affairs, 20 (Dec. 1947), 391-407. 

* The impossibility as well as the undesirability of imposing a form of government on a 
dissimilar culture is a truism so well established as to make its mention here superfluous. 
Among Americans in Japan, however, there exists so persistently and so universally the idea 
that Japan must be remade in the image and likeness of the United States that there may be 
some merit to exposing this point of view. The idea of the need for harmony between the - 
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Such an institution is the tonari-gumi with its history of thirteen hun- 
dred years in Japanese culture. It contains within itself the capacity for 
modifications and adaptation. Whether or not its value is recognized by 
the occupation forces, there is every likelihood that it will not remain neg- 
lected by the Japanese Government when it regains its autonomy. The 
role which the neighborhood associations will play under such circum- 
stances depends upon the road which the Japanese nation chooses for it- 
self. The history of the Tokugawa Shogunate has shown with what great 
effect such groups were used as agencies of control by militarists. This 
observation, however, in no way precludes the possibility of a new role 
which can be played with equal effectiveness in which the neighborhood 
associations could provide the broad base upon which Japan can create a 
civilization of fundamental newness. 





milieu and the governmental structure has been clearly established by Rousseau in his Social 
contract and Bryce in his Modern democracies. For a provocative discussion of this question 
see Chapter 7 by Professor Haring and Chapter 10 by Professor F. M. Watkins in Haring, 
Japan’s prospect. 
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ie HAS been pointed out often enough in recent years that we moderns 
are dependent at every turn upon goods brought to us from the ends 
of the world. Some one once took the trouble to count up the number of 
countries that make their contribution to the typical American breakfast. 
The total was an amazing one. 


But what if one were to attempt to analyze the sources of the ideas and 
attitudes which are common among us? Would he not find there also the 
flowing together of a vast variety of influences from widely diversified 
sources? What the social scientists call interpenetration of cultures is al- 
ways going on, when diverse cultures come into any kind of contact, and 
contact of the most distantly separated peoples has become easily possible 
in recent years through the rapid shrinking of our world. 


Take the Occident and the Orient for example. Differing at some points 
almost as day and night they existed for centuries in relative isolation, 
each but little influence by the other. But now there are a thousand chan- 
nels through which influences flow from one to another, and gradually 
each is being changed by what flows into it from the other. East and West 
have met and in many respects become interfused. It is the purpose of 
this article to study only one of these channels and that in but one direc- 
tion, namely, the channel of fiction as a means of diffusing Oriental ideas, 
outlooks, and attitudes throughout the West, for in recent years there has 
been a notable increase in the volume of fiction dealing with the Orient, 
circulated in the West. Truly the novelist has discovered the Orient. For 
better or worse the reading public of the West is being deluged with books 
good, bad, and indifferent, purporting to bring to it the flavor of a dif- 
ferent world. 

Now, the novel is a peculiarly effective means for the diffusion of ideas 
and attitudes. Not that one gets his ideas primarily through fiction. He 
does not. But his ideas and outlook are definitely influenced thus, as are 

* Dr. Braden, Professor of History and Literature of Religions in Northwestern University, 


is a student of Far Eastern culture and institutions. He is author of Modern tendencies in 


world religions (1933) and of Man’s quest for salvation (1941) among many other books and 
articles. 
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his attitudes also, often when he is least conscious of any change within 
himself. This is so because, carried along by the well-written story, he 
lives in and with the characters he is following. Their experiences, as he 
relives them, seem natural, normal, fitting. His guard is down. He may 
thus be induced to consider ideas that are ordinarily foreign to him, ideas 
to which he may actually be definitely opposed. Often the idea presented 
by the novelist comes in a setting, idealized by the author, which gives it 
an appeal quite diiferent from that which it ordinarily has for the reader. 
It registers on his mind. He is likely to be on the alert for other like 
material. He becomes hospitable to a whole new range of impressions. 
His previous outlook is modified to some degree at least, if not wholly. 
Changed himself, he influences others in his turn, and they still others. 
Thus are whole cultures gradually changed. 

Fiction, too, is important as an intercultural agency, if, for no other 
reason than, because so many more people read it than read other kind 
of literature dealing with other peoples. The average scholarly book or 
magazine reaches only a very few readers. But what happens when a popu- 
lar writer deals with a subject? His readers may run literally into the 
millions by the time his book has gone to Book-of-the-Month Club readers, 
gotten into the public libraries, been published in the cheaper editions, 
been condensed in a popular digest of some kind, and finally gotten into 
moving pictures. Even if his book does not become a best seller and goes 
into no more than one edition of modest size, if it has any merit, it will 
find its place in rental, school, and public libraries, and be read by very 
considerable numbers of people before it finally disappears. It thus seemed 
a good thing to attempt such a study. 

When did the novelist discover the Orient? There have, of course, been 
books of travel and formal studies of Oriental peoples ever since the time 
of Marco Polo, and occasional novels or short stories concerning Oriental 
countries have appeared. Pierre Loti, the French writer, Rudyard Kipling, 
with his unforgettable stories of “East of Suez,’ and others go back to the 
turn of the century or earlier. And they did not a little to bring a picture 
of Oriental life to Western readers. Whether many Oriental ideas were 
introduced through their writings may fairly be questioned, and whether 
Kipling with his “East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet” really did much to help East and West understand each other 
may be doubted, but that the ways of the East were made familiar to 
thousands of Westerners through his stories, there can be little doubt. 
But what I call the discovery of the Orient as a popular setting for 
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novels by any considerable number of fiction writers came later. First let 
us see quantitatively what happened. To go back of 1916 is difficult since 
before that there was no classified list of books issued which grouped 
together works of fiction apart from other books. The Book review digest 
had been published since 1906, but it was not until 1916 that the classifi- 
cation of fiction by the locality with which the authors dealt was compiled, 
which made possible a comparative study. In 1921 and in each successive 
fifth year these compilers published a cumulative, classified list of fiction 
by countries, and it is upon these lists that the author relies in this study. 

By the Orient is meant the Near, Middle, and Far East. Even North 
Africa is regarded as Oriental for the purposes of this article since, while 
geographically it is as Western as Europe, its culture is not what is usually 
regarded as Occidental. Based then upon the Book review digest, and pre- 
sented in tabular form, the books of fiction dealing with the Orient from 
1917 to 1946 were as shown in Table 1. The Book review digest grew in 


Table 1 
Number of Novels Published Relating to the Orient, 1917-46 








1917-21 | 1922-26 | 1927-31 | 1932-36 | 1937-41 | 1942-46 





16 27 25 14 18 11 
9 13 41 33 28 32 
7 12 7 14 4 2 
3 ah og 2 ‘a 
- 1 1 
1 ‘a es ve 
4 1 
1 


2 
1 


Miscellaneous 1 4 2 1 
Far East, General... . 1 3 a 3 4 sn 
Total Far East. ... 34 67 87 79 63 49 
Near East 19 16 23 18 20 4 
Total for Orient... 53 83 110 97 83 53 























size as the years passed and increased gradually the number of periodicals 
from which it clipped reviews. Some novels of the earlier period may not 
have been included, though it is doubtful if any of significance were 
omitted, since the Digest has always clipped from the principal literary 
magazines which review current literature. Also it should be pointed out 
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that juvenile books on the Orient, and mysteries are not included general- 
ly by the classifiers. The number would thus have been greater. 

The peak period for novels about India, it will be noted, was 1922-26, 
for China 1927-31, for Japan 1932-36, and for the Far East other than 
India, China, and Japan, it was 1932-36. For the Near East it was 1927-31. 
For the Orient as a whole it was also 1927-31. Why this should have been 
so is not certain. Could it be that this was the period of widest travel 
throughout the Orient, the period which included the boom years before 
the depression, and that there was thus a wider interest in Oriental sub- 
jects? 

To see whether the novelist’s interest in Oriental countries bore any 
relation to general interest as reflected in other kinds of books, an exami- 
nation was made of the Book review digest’s list of nonfiction books on 
China, India, and Japan. The totals were as shown in Table 2. From this 


Table 2 
Nonfiction and Fiction Relating to the Orient, 1917-46 








Period Nonfiction Total Fiction 





China India Japan Total 
Mays 0 abs avcwws 54 35 50 139 32 
es 87 42 49 178 52 
pee 148 98 55 301 73 
rey 132 83 92 307 61 
ee 129 56 109 294 50 
1942-46 134 85 96 315 p 4 




















it appears that there is not by any means a close correlation. In the non- 
fiction the peak is 1942-46, in fiction 1927-31. There is only one 5-year 
period when nonfiction books were fewer than the previous period, 1937- 
41; while among books of fiction there was a steady increase to 1927-31, 
then a steady decline through 1932-46. This is perhaps but natural. This 
period saw the beginnings of the long bitter Sino-Japanese conflict and, 
in the late thirties, the shadow of World War II was beginning to fall 
across the Orient. That the decline in fiction relating to the Orient should 
have been very sharp in the war years was only natural. 

But who are the people who write concerning the Orient? And how 
widely have their books been circulated? This is a most important con- 
sideration in a study of diffusion of ideas. Fortunately tangible evidence 
concerning the more popular titles is at hand in the lists of best sellers, 
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and in data of the Book-of-the-Month Club, the Literary Guild, and 
the reprint publishers. These indicate nothing, of course, of other books 
which, while their popular circulation was less, may nevertheless have 
been read by persons of great influence in the fields of literature, politics, 
education, and religion, who in their turn may have passed on to many 
others something of the ideas and attitudes contained in those books. 
Alice P. Hackett in a book, Fifty years of best sellers, 1895-1945, lists 
twelve novels on the Orient which reached best seller status between 1922 
and 1944. With their authors, dates, and locales, they are as follows: 


Edith Hull The sheik 1922 Near East 
Pearl Buck The good earth 1931 China 
Pearl Buck Sons 1932 China 
James Hilton Lost horizon 1933 ‘Tibet 

A. T. Hobart Oil for the lamps of China 1934 China 
Franz Werfel The forty days of Musa Dagh 1935 ‘Armenia-Near East 
Louis Bromfield The rains came 1937 India 
Sholem Asch The Nazarene 1939 Near East 
Nina Fedorova The family 1940 China 

A. J. Cronin The keys of the kingdom 1941 China 
Pearl Buck Dragon seed 1942 China 

W. S. Maugham The razor’s edge 1944 India 

Of these, The good earth and The keys of the kingdom were selections 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and The razor’s edge of the Literary 
Guild. Up to the time of publication of her book, Miss Hackett reports 
that the circulation of The good earth had passed the half-million mark, 
The keys of the kingdom has sold 622,000 copies, The razor’s edge 1,- 
060,000, Lost horizon 1,160,000, The sheik 1,194,000, and all of them are 
still selling in enormous numbers in the reprint editions. Note that The 
razor’s edge was issued less than four years ago. 

Examining the reprint lists, at least nine authors have one or more 
reprint titles dealing with Oriental subjects or stories laid in an Oriental 
setting. There are various price levels of reprints, each designed to reach 
an increased market. Published originally at from $2.50 to $3.00 and a 
few even at $4.00, the reprint editions run usually $1.49, $1.00, $0.95, 
$0.69, $0.49, and $0.25. Several of the titles we are considering are to be 
found at more than one price level. Pearl Buck appears in reprint lists 
with more titles than any other. The good earth appears at $1.00 in Books 
of Distinction, at $0.95 in the Modern Library, $0.50 in Madison Square 
Books, at $0.49 in Capital Books, and $0.25 in Pocket Books; Dragon seed 
at $1, $0.49, and $0.25. Her China flight China sky, East wind: West wind, 
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A house divided, The mother, The patriot, and Sons are all to be had at 
the $0.49 level. The promise and The exile and Fighting angel combined 
are in the dollar list. Thus twelve of her books are in the cheaper reprint 
editions. The total circulation thus assured will be staggering. 

Only Bromfield and Maugham among the other novelists of the Orient 
have as many as two titles in reprint. The former’s Night in Bombay may 
be had at $1.00 and at $0.25, while The rains came was reprinted at $1.49. 
Maugham’s The narrow corner is in the $0.25 list and The razor’s edge 
is both in the $1.00 and the $0.25 lists. E. M. Forster’s A passage to India 
made the Modern Library list at $0.95 and Penguin Books at $0.25. 
Hobart’s Oil for the lamps of China can be had at $1.00 and $0.25; and 
Hilton’s Lost horizon at $0.25; Lin Yutang’s A leaf in the storm and 
Honoré Morrow's The splendor of God, a novel of Buddha, are in the 
$1.00 list. André Malraux’s Man’s fate, a translation from the French with 
the scene laid in China, is in a $0.25 edition. In summary, eight titles are 
in the $0.25 group, eight in the $0.49; two at the $0.95, nine at the $1.00, 
and one at the $1.49 level. 

A considerable number of titles are by writers who have, at least so far, 
written but one novel concerning Oriental subjects. But one finds a few 
who have confined themselves wholly to Far Eastern or Near Eastern sto- 
ries, while others who have a varied list of titles have, nevertheless, written 
several stories of the Orient. Some of those who have most titles to their 
credit were, the writer must confess, quite unknown to him, though he has 
taught for years in the Oriental field. 

Among fiction writers on China Pearl Buck has probably written more 
and been more widely read than any other. The greater part of her literary 
output has dealt with some aspect of Chinese life. Her books have enjoyed 
very wide circulation and are found in most libraries, and they are still 
much used. How much of a channel have they been in the penetration of 
Chinese ideas into the West? Certainly they have, by their vivid and sym- 
pathetic portrayal of Chinese life, won for China and Chinese culture an 
admiration and respect not before held by multitudes of American read- 
ers. A check on the Evanston Public Library showed of her books eleven 
titles dealing with China. Of The good earth there are at least twenty- 
three copies. A glance at one copy showed that it had been borrowed ten 
times from April 1946 to April 1947. Of Sons there were at least thirteen 
copies, one of which had been out twenty-seven times from 1943 to 1946. 

But the Evanston Library also had nine titles by Louise Jordan Miln, 
of whom I had read nothing. And her books though not so widely known 
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as Pearl Buck’s are evidently quite popular. The Fiction catalog 1941, 
which lists the best fiction, as judged by a committee of librarians, and 
which serves as a guide for the book buying of libraries, lists nine of her 
books which deal with China. Their titles sound more Chinese than those 
of Pearl Buck, e.g., Ann Zu Zan, The feast of lanterns, In a Shantung 
garden, By Soochow waters, Mr. Wu, etc. 

A considerable number of the books classified as dealing with Oriental 
countries do little more than use an Oriental background for the story 
which chiefly concerns English or American heroes or heroines, with some 
of the minor characters, servants often, as natives. This, to be sure, offers 
an exotic setting for the story and gives scope for description of the native 
scene, manners and customs, but little is revealed of native thoughts and 
ideas or ideals. Sometimes only the bizarre, unusual, and even repulsive 
features of native life are shown, which fit in with the stereotype that is 
usually held concerning the country, and so tend to fix it still more firmly 
in the minds of the readers. Insofar as this is an unfair one, or, to be chari- 
table, only a mistaken one, it does more to create a barrier between peoples 
than otherwise. 


On the other hand, other writers take as their chief characters native 
people and make them real people — show how they live, what they be- 


lieve, what they hope, what they fear, how they love, how they suffer, how 
they die. If the chief character is a foreigner he is at least shown in relation 
to native persons who are his equals or superiors. Through such persons 
as a medium the ideas and ideals they hold become appealing. Take for 
example In a Shantung garden by Louise Jordan Miln where Tom Drew 
asks Yo Ya-ling, with whom he has just visited the tomb of her brother, 
whom Drew had befriended as a student in America, “What is your per- 
sonal religion?” She replies: 

Love and obedience — love of my parents and kindred, gratitude to them — 
love of flowers and all the other beautiful bounties and of gods that give them, 
love that is sympathy and help to those who need it; obedience to my ancestors 
and to the sages. We are Taoist and Buddhist and Confucianists and a lot of 
other sects, and most of us a bit of them all — and why shouldn’t the soul thrive 
best as the body does on a varied diet? But I think that to us all love and 
obedience and enjoyment are the essentials of what you call religion. ..isn’t a 


religion that doesn’t enjoin joy and being glad a blasphemy? I am sure that 
it is... Drew thought of his Aunt Anne Eliza, and he smiled a little. 


Aunt Eliza was evidently a New England Christian, of Puritan ideas. 
At once one feels the nobility of the religion of the Chinese girl in contrast 


* Louise Jordan Miln, In a Shantung garden (New York: Stokes, 1924), 154-55. 
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to the austere Puritan outlook which is made to stand for Christianity. 
One is likely to feel a little ashamed of the narrowness of his exclusive 
faith, and to wonder if we also wouldn't “thrive best on a varied diet” of 
religion, as do the Chinese. 


Or again where after recounting the visit of Tom and Yo Ya-ling to 
Confucius’ tomb, the author herself comments: 


Confucianism sometimes is called the religion of China. Religion is an 
elastic term. But code of conduct; standard of thought, imperishable example, 
all seem nearer definitions of Confucianism. The great Agnostic who sleeps at 
Kufu, who lives wherever a Chinese, Manchu or Tartar holds and cherishes 
the incomparable heritage his ancestors bequeathed him; who will live and 
inspire and strengthen and preserve, while China is true to herself, preached 
no religion as we use the words, and disallowed none; he taught sanity, justice 
to others; and it could be argued in great detail that Confucianism has effected 
more good, more beauty of life, and of conduct, more human kindness, more 
religiousness in the deepest, truest sense than all the so labeled “religions” put 
together. ..While Confucianism stands and lives, China will last in spite of 
us all and our associate, Japan, and while Confucianism exists Chinese home 
life will be the happiest on earth.” 


Mrs. Miln has evidently not been regarded as a major American writer. 
None of her books have appeared in reprints, and their vogue is said to 
be passing. Her publishers modestly state, in a brochure concerning her, 


that ‘‘she has created a greater understanding of China than any other 
writer.” She spent much time in China, was a constant student of China 
and Chinese culture, and had many Chinese friends. Of her The feast of 
lanterns, which she regards as her favorite, a noted Chinese diplomat 
is reported as saying, “It is Chinese. It is incredible, almost impossible, 
that any Westerner has so understood my country and portrayed it.” I read 
recently within a period of less than two weeks a book of Mrs. Miln’s and 
Lin Yutang’s Moment in Peking. It would be difficult, I think, for one 
reading the books, without knowing the name of the author, to say which 
was written by the Chinese and which by the Westerner. Query: does this 
mean that Mrs. Miln is true to the Chinese, or that Lin Yutang by his 
long Western residence has lost something of the natively Chinese in his 
writing? 

Another writer who has done most of his writing on the Orient is 
Talbot Mundy. He has written a dozen or more books, most of them on 
India. But while I have not read all of them, he does not seem to me to 
be a channel for the flow of Indian ideas into the West. He writes more 


* Miln, op. cit., p. 257. 
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of Western heroes and heroines in an Indian setting. He has Indian 
characters to be sure, but they reflect little credit on India or Indian 
culture. Take for example his East and West, which I chose to read be- 
cause of the suggestiveness of its title. It turns out to be the story of a 
beautiful but willful heiress who, on a journey with a disagreeable and 
domineering aunt, is guest of a rajah whose nephew, a badly spoiled, 
European-educated young man, who is the rajah’s presumptive heir, falls 
in love with the American girl and all but wins her. He would have done 
so but for the appearance of a British officer who has come to run a survey 
to determine the ownership of a diamond mine which is in dispute be- 
tween Brahman priests and the rajah. It is a story of intrigue and violence, 
in which the Brahman priests seek to kill, but, failing this, to bribe the 
English officer, while the prince seeks to poison the rajah and also to 
destroy the English officer. It would be easy to gather from the reading 


that every Indian has his price and that poisoning of one’s enemies is a 


very popular employment. Possibly Mundy’s other books are better — one 
may hope so. 

On the other hand Hilda Wehrner’s The land and the well is a novel 
of village life in which no foreigner appears. It is the story of a very poor 
people living under terrible handicaps, such as exploitation by rulers, and 
excessive and unfairly spread taxation; they are victims of avaricious 
money lenders and often enough of famine. Yet there is about them a 
simplicity, a loyalty, a courage, and a dignity that is altogether admirable. 
Of the book a reviewer in the New York times book review supplement 
says: “It is refreshing to read a novel about India unstudded with Bengal 
Lancers, Yogis or neurotic Europeans awaiting the coming of the rains 
to solve their moral problems.”* 

In sharp contrast to this stand such widely read books as Louis Brom- 
field’s Night in Bombay and The rains came. Of the former, Clifton Fadi- 
man in the New Yorker said “All gloss and a yard wide... . It offers you a 
quick and easy way of learning nothing about India, and a great deal about 
a collection of belated Scott Fitzgerald folk.” ¢ 

A few novels are directly concerned with the religion of Eastern lands. 
At least seven deal with some phase of Buddhism. Four are built around 
the life of Buddha and his work, Honoré Morrow’s The splendor of God, 
L. Adams Beck’s The splendour of Asia, Morand’s Living Buddha, 
and E. H. Thompson’s Youngest disciple. In at least one case the book 


* September 29, 1946, p. 10. 
* May 11, 1940, p. 96. 
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represents a definite attempt to acquaint the West with Buddhism. Of 
her The splendour of Asia, Mrs. Beck says in the Preface: “I have en- 
deavoured in this book to make not only the story but the teachings of 
the Buddha intelligible and human....Words would fail. ..to express 
how necessary I think a knowledge of this high faith and philosophy is 
to leaven the materialism of the West.”"® None of these books seem to 
have achieved wide circulation. Only one of them has gone into the 
reprints — Morrow’s The splendor of God, which is now a dollar book. 
But five of them are listed in the Fiction catalogue 1941, which means 
they are regarded as desirable library items. There is but one copy of The 
splendour of Asia in the Evanston Library and it had been borrowed but 
ten times between 1939 and 1944, and not since that time. It is probable 
that this type of book is read chiefly by the more thoughtful readers rather 
than by the general public. 

Edward M. Forster’s A passage to India, although written in 1924, 
is still regarded by many as perhaps the most significant novel dealing 
with that land. Of it a reviewer in Bookman says: “It is a book abundant- 
ly worth reading as a story, but it is even more potent in significance as 
we realize the subtlety and power with which Mr. Forster has revealed to 
us the Moslem and the Hindu mind, and that strange anomaly, the mind 
of the Anglo-Indian’’.® 

Only a part of Maugham’s The razor’s edge deals with India, but prob- 
ably it will prove in the long run a most potent factor in bringing Hindu- 
ism in one of its forms to the West. You will recall that the hero, a young 
American from the Middle West, is unwilling to settle down into a job 
and marry the girl he loves deeply, because of a questioning and an unrest 
of mind which must be first satisfied. He is looking for something, he 
doesn’t himself know what, but he will not be deterred from seeking it. 
It takes him to France, into libraries, and into the coal mines, as laborer, 
where he meets a man who suggests that in India he will find what he 
seeks. He goes to India, comes under the influence of a great Indian 
mystic and seems to find what he seeks — though not quite, for in the end 
he still refuses to take up the old life but apparently intends to work in 
a garage in Oklahoma. He is still seeking. 

Whether the Hinduism it sets forth is good Hinduism or not really 
doesn’t greatly matter. The answer to the quest, or as near an answer as 
he gets to the right answer, comes out of India. That is the place to go to 


®°L. Adams Beck, The splendour of Asia (New York: Dodd Mead, 1926), preface. 
* Book review digest, 1924, p. 211. 
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find a solution which the West apparently cannot or does not give. Vastly 
greater numbers will get some idea of one aspect of Hinduism out of this 
book than out of any other dozen books of the scholars who have written 
of it. 

One might almost think that Maugham had himself fallen under the 
spell of Hinduism and set out to propagate it in the West. It was with 
interest therefore that I read his The summing up, in which he attempted 
to set out his philosophy of life. Twice I thought he had gone Hindu, e.g., 
in regard to reincarnation. He wrote: 


I have seen a child die of meningitis. I have only found one explanation 
that appealed equally to my sensibility and to my imagination. This is the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls... .All lives come to an end, even the 
life of the gods, and happiness is to be sought in release from the round of 
births and repose in the changeless state called Nirvana. It would be less diffi- 
cult to bear the evils of one’s own life if one could think that they were but 
the necessary outcome of one’s errors in a previous existence, and the effort 
to do better would be less difficult when there was the hope that in another 
existence a greater happiness would reward one.. .I can only regret that I find 
the doctrine. ..impossible. [And again —] Faced with this [the fact of mys- 
tery], awed by the greatness of the Universe and malcontent with what the 
philosophers told me, and what the saints, I have sometimes gone back, beyond 
Mohammed, Jesus and Buddha, beyond the gods of Greece, Jehovah and Baal 
to the Brahma of the Upanishads. That spirit, if spirit it may be called, self- 
created, and independent of all other existence, though all that exists, exists 
in it, the sole source of life in all that lives, has at least a grandeur that satisfies 
the imagination. But I have been busy with words too long not to be suspicious 
of them and when I look at those I have just written I cannot but see that their 
meaning is tenuous. In religion above all things the only thing of use is a being 
who is personal, supreme and good, and whose existence is as certain as that 
two and two make four. I cannot penetrate the mystery. I remain an agnostic, 
and the practical outcome of agnosticism is that you act as though God did not 


exist.? 

So in the end he comes out agnostic. He may have changed his mind, 
since this was written in 1938, and come to a more positive conviction 
that Hinduism has the true answer. There is no way of knowing. 

But it is, I am convinced, writers of books like this (and others like 
Aldous Huxley, who, without writing anything that is classified among 
novels of the Orient, are nevertheless deeply saturated with Oriental 
thought, and continue to pour it out through their novels) who are, in 
the long run, apt to be most influential in diffusing through, and recom- 
mending to, the Occident the compelling ideas of the Orient. 

7 W. S. Maugham, The summing up, pp. 264, 271-72. 














































NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by WoopsripGE BINGHAM 





All of the following material was received prior to November 30, 1947. 








The Asia Institute (formerly the Iranian Institute) in its new building at 
7 East 70 Street, New York, is offering three hundred courses on the Near, 
Middle, or Far East during 1947-48. A faculty and lecturing staff of forty 
persons — including artists, writers, anthropologists, economists, and linguists 
— teach Asiatic history, economics, religion, and philosophy as well as courses 
in twenty-five Asiatic languages. Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, Chancellor of the 
Institute and Director of its School for Asiatic Studies, characterizes his insti- 
tution as “a school of advanced professional study to train people for profes- 
sional careers in the Asiatic field.” The School for Asiatic Studies in its Far 
Eastern Section collaborates with the Woochefee Institute in offering a wide 
range of courses on the cultures and modern problems of China, Japan, and 
Korea. The Chairman of this section is Professor Lee Hsin-chih and the staff 
of nineteen includes Dr. Chan Chit-kin, Professor William S. Haas, Professor 
Robert von Heine-Geldern, Professor Orient Lee, Associate Professor John L. 
Mish, and Miss Ida Pruitt. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has recently placed on exhibition a col- 
lection of Chinese porcelain, notably of the K’ang-hsi period, the gift of Mrs. 
John Gardner Coolidge, and a collection of Japanese porcelain, the gift of Miss 
Lucy T. Aldrich. Several examples of Chinese ceramics were received in 1946, 
including twenty-two small and finely decorated porcelains, a porcelain dish 
with pale green glaze of the Yung-cheng period, various ceramic objects of the 
T’ang, Sung, and Ming dynasties, two Chinese pottery tiles from the Ming 
tombs, a Chinese statuette (ca. 3d century B.c.) found in Shouchou, a Sung 
Dynasty chien bowl in a sagger, four pieces of the Yung-cheng and Ch’ien-lung 
periods, and a modern Tz’uchou plate. Japanese and Chinese prints were pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. C. Adrian Rubel, Mrs. J. Templeman Coolidge, 
Mr. Louis V. Ledoux, Mr. Robert T. Paine, Jr., and Captain and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Welch. The Japanese print gallery has been reopened, and many impor- 
tant prints are exhibited for the first time. 








China Institute in America, New York. Among the activities of the Institute 
in the summer and autumn of 1947 were: a series of lectures on contemporary 
China (including speeches by Dr. Franklin Ho and Professor L. Carrington 
Goodrich), “In-service” courses in Chinese history and culture given annually 
for teachers under the direction of Dr. F. T. Chan and in co-operation with 
the Board of Education of the City of New York, classes in Chinese language 
study, and exhibits of paintings of contemporary Chinese artists (including the 
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works of Yen-ping Shen Hsu, Yun Gee and C. C. Wang). Dr. Chih Meng, the 
Director of the China Institute, was adviser to the Chinese delegation to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization conference 
at Mexico City in November 1947. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art. Accessions during 1946 included: a Han 
Dynasty pottery jar, two painted pottery jars of the Six Dynasties, a Chinese 
painted pottery tile of the 4th century given in memory of H. K. Heeramaneck; 
a Korean necklace, a Siamese head (Lopburi) of the early 14th century, a 7th- 
century Indian statue of Cakrapurusa, and an Indian head of Buddha (Sarnath) 
of the 5th century. Lectures scheduled for the fall of 1947 at the Cleveland 
Museum include: “The classical dances of India and Ceylon” by Gem Paulick- 
pulle, Ceylon (October 17), “Fabulous Siam” with color films by Colonel Homer 
Kellems (November 28), “The gardens of the imperial lakes in Peking” by 
George N. Kates (December 12), “Chinese furniture and its suggestions for 
American houses” by George N. Kates (December 14), and a course of lectures 
on “Persian art” by Margaret Fairbanks Marcus, beginning January 6, 1948. 
An “Exhibition of gold,” an assemblage of goldsmiths’ work of all countries, 
shown from October 31, 1947, through January 11, 1948, included several Chi- 
nese gold ornaments of the T’ang Dynasty lent by C. T. Loo and Company. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has received in the past year several gifts of 
Chinese textiles and embroideries, a Chinese painted fan of the 19th century, 
and two groups of Chinese ceramics of the 18th century from Mrs. William B. 
Weston and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford. An exhibition, “Masterpieces of Chinese ce- 
ramics,” including 200 objects dating from the Neolithic period to the end of 
the 18th century was shown at the Detroit Institute until October 26, 1947. 


The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, presented an ex- 
hibition of paintings in Chinese traditional styles by Tseng Yu-ho (Mrs. Gustav 
Ecke) from November 7 to December 28, 1947. 


The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, has acquired a hand scroll 
of the Sung Dynasty, “Ladies in the palace.” This is a copy made a.p. 1141, 
from an original (now lost) by Chou Wen-chii of about 970 a.p. 


The John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis, held two exhibitions of Chi- 
nese art in the fall of 1947 on “Five centuries of Chinese painting” and “Chi- 
nese porcelains of the Sung Dynasty.” 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts, in co-operation with the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum presented an exhibition of Pacific island art in the galleries of the 
Academy from October 14 to November 30, 1947. Three culture areas of the 
Pacific, Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia, were represented by tapas and 
textiles, bowls and decorative carving in wood, wood sculpture, masks, feather 
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work, and jewelry. Radio broadcasts were given by the Academy on the Japa- 
nese collection (October 12, 1947), on Pacific island art (October 26, 1947), and 
on prints of Hawaii (November 2, 1947). A varied collection of Chinese and 
Japanese art was presented to the Academy by Mr. Robert Allerton in 1946. 
This included a Japanese wooden statue of a Shinto diety, Chinese clay figures 
of the Wei Dynasty, Han Dynasty tiles, Chinese paintings of the Ming Dynasty, 
and Chinese and Japanese costumes. Chinese bronze ornaments of the Chou 
Dynasty, a bronze statue of Nataraja from Southern India, and objects of minor 
art from Southeast Asia were also acquired. 


Indisch Instituut (formerly Koloniaal Instituut) of Amsterdam, in its annual 
report for 1945 (received in the United States in 1947), announced that a 
manuscript left by the late Professor B. J. O. Schrieke on “‘Vorst en rijk in 
Oud-Java” (Prince and state in Old Java), although far from ready for publi- 
cation at the time of his death in 1945, was being edited by his former col- 
leagues, to salvage an important contribution to historical interpretation. With 
it was to be published a geographical study of Old Java by the Curator, P. W. 
van Milaan. 

C. Ph. C. E. Steinmetz, Archivist, was engaged on a critical study of the route 
taken by the first maritime exploration of the coast of north Java. Dr. F. H. 
van Naerssen, since appointed to the Agricultural College at Wageningen, was 
engaged on a study of Javanese society at the time of King Kayuwangi, second 
half of the ninth century, largely from contemporary records and manuscripts. 

An English-language edition of Director J. Kunst’s Toonkunst van Java was 
in preparation. Other musicological works, especially a study of the indigenous 
music of New Guinea, also were under way when this report was written. 

Historical researches reported upon were a comprehensive study of Jacob 
van Neck, leader of the second Dutch voyage to the Indies, about 1600, by 
Dr. H. Terpstra, Research Associate; and the preparation for publication of 
journals and letters from the Japan office of the East Indies Company around 
1640, by Dr. A. Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, Research Associate. (News-letter from the 
Southeast Asia Institute, Oct. 15, 1947, pp. 7-8.) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Accessions in 1946 included: 
an apsaras playing a musical instrument, a stone relief from the cave temples 
of Lungmen, ca. 500 a.p., a Ming Dynasty horizontal scroll of a river landscape 
by Chen Shun (1483-1544) described in the MMA Bulletin for March 1947, 
and eight Japanese prints by Haranobu, Sharaku, and Utamaro. The Robert 
Hamilton Rucker Collection of Japanese sword furniture has been a notable 
addition to the Japanese collection of the Department of Arms and Armor. 
The Helena Woolworth McCann Collection of Chinese Lowestoft was ex- 
hibited from February to September 1946. This collection was divided between 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The 
portion of the collection in the Boston Museum is on permanent exhibition in 
the Decorative Arts Wing of that Museum. The Howard Mansfield Collection 
of Japanese Prints was exhibited for the first time from December 1946 to 
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January 1947. The special showing of the Henry L. Phillips Collection of 
Japanese Prints opened in November 1947. 


University of Michigan. A Center for Japanese Studies was established in 
September 1947 under the direction of Professor Robert B. Hall. The staff 
includes: James M. Plumer, Charles F. Remer, Mischa Titiev, and Joseph K. 
Yamagiwa. Twenty graduate students are enrolled in the center. All these 
students together with the staff of the center participate in a weekly “Research 
Seminar in Japanese Studies.” In addition the students are expected to complete 
a required course in the Japanese language and to attend a series of lectures 
in the field of Japanese studies. These lectures are given by specialists in vari- 
ous disciplines including scholars from other universities. Among the latter the 
following have given lectures during the autumn of 1947: Ryusaku Tsunoda, 
Columbia University; Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard University; Delmer M. 
Brown, University of California; David N. Rowe, Yale University. 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, offers the following courses on the Far 
East: “History of the Far East” (one year), Dr. Walter R. Fee; “Chinese culture 
and literature,” “Oriental religions” (quarter courses), Professor Lee Shao- 
chang; “Chinese language,” Mr. H. H. Cheng; “Conversational Japanese,” 
Mrs. Grace Kikuchi and Mr. T. P. Chen; “Oriental art” (Spring 1948), Dr. 
Hugo Munsterberg and Professor Lee. In addition Dr. Esson M. Gale of the 
University of Michigan gave an intensive course on “Far Eastern affairs” dur- 
ing the summer of 1947. 


The Newark Museum, Newark, N.J. The Joseph Isador Collection of Ori- 
ental art and an exhibit of Chinese life and arts were shown in September 1947. 


The Pasadena Art Institute, Pasadena, California. A collection of Chinese 
sculpture and a China trade exhibit were placed on view in November 1947. 


National Academy of Peiping, Institute of Historical Studies and Archeology. 
The establishment of this organization took place immediately after the found- 
ing of the National Academy of Peiping in 1929. Earlier designated as the 
Committee of Historical Studies, it was reorganized as the Institute of Histori- 
cal Studies and Archeology just before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War. 
At that time the Institute had a small staff including research professors, as- 
sistant professors, assistants, and technicians, who undertook scientific research 
work independently and sometimes in collaboration with outside experts. 

Publications in book form issued from 1929 to 1937 were in twenty categories 
in the fields of sociology, archeology, history and philosophy. The major effort 
was directed into three lines: the compilation of a gazetteer of Peiping, col- 
lection of historical material concerning the problems of the border regions of 
China, and excavations in the province of Shensi. 

In order to obtain accurate data pertaining to the compilation of the ga- 
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zetteer, research workers and technicians were sent out all over the city of 
Peiping and its suburbs to survey, photograph, and sketch 931 old sites of 
temples, monasteries, and shrines. Several thousand sheets of rubbings were 
taken from stone steles and tablets and several thousand photographs and 
sketches of these sites were successfully completed. As a result, several volumes 
on some parts (the archeological and religious parts of the gazetteer) were al- 
ready independently publishec in book form before 1937. In addition, research 
on social customs and the Chinese opera were also independently put in book 
form. The adaptation of this material for the gazetteer was to be accomplished 
later. 

Before 1937 collection of historical material regarding the frontier problems 
of China had reached an advanced stage. Books of special nature were pur- 
chased and articles in foreign languages were translated and annotated by staff 
members with the intention that a systematic history of the inhabitants of 
the border regions would be worked out in the near future. However, because 
of the sudden outbreak the Sino-Japanese war, this task was suspended until 
the shifting of the Institute to Kunming. 

In the field work conducted by the Institute in Shensi from 1933 on two 
major contributions to the study of ancient times were inaugurated. (1) A 
general survey along all main rivers in the province of Shensi facilitated the 
discovery of many prehistoric and historic sites, which may serve as guidance 
to the solution of some archeological and historical problems. (2) An exca- 
vation at Touchit’ai on the northern bank of the Wei River led to the fol- 
lowing discoveries: a number of remains of human dwelling places in the 
Neolithic Age, more than a hundred ancient tombs of historic times, and an 
enormous amount of material of historical significance. These findings can be 
consecutively dated from 1500 B.c. to a.v. 500. To present research on these 
new findings, a series of publications is being produced. A part of the report 
of the excavation, entitled, Tomb-burials in the locality of Koutung (in Chi- 
nese), has gone to press, and a monograph (also in Chinese), entitled A study 
on li-tripods excavated at Touchit’ai, is also in the printer’s hands. Both were 
prepared by Mr. Su Ping-ch’i. 

At the beginning of the war the Institute moved to Kunming. In spite of 
hardships arising from the lack of the necessary research facilities, shortage of 
funds, and the constant menace to personal safety, the work of the Institute 
was carried on to an extent far beyond expectations. Professor Hsu Ping-ch’ang 
successfully completed a book, entitled The legendary period in Chinese an- 
cient history (in Chinese) and Mr. Su Ping-ch’i had his works ready for printing. 
In addition, many articles also appeared in the Institute’s Historical journal, 
no. 4 (1944) and other periodicals. 


The Institute, together with the whole Academy, was transferred back to its 
original campus at Peiping in 1946, but poor communications have prevented 
the arrival of much of the facilities. Financial difficulties and price fluctuations 
have also hindered the work of the Institute. In spite of this a general plan for 
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the development of the Institute has been laid out on the basis of the prewar 
scheme. 

In the process of collecting historical material and studying the problems of 
the border regions, emphasis is being laid on the region of northwest China. 
As the cradle of Chinese civilization and the gateway between East and West, 
this region is of prime importance for the study of early Chinese history as well 
as political and cultural relations between the East and West. Besides docu- 
mentary investigation, exploration in Chinese Turkistan undertaken by some 
of the staff members has yielded invaluable material which requires systematic 
examination and study. 

The compilation of the gazetteer of Peiping will be continued. Most of the 
material was collected before the war. Material on folklore, biographies, and 
the administrative system still waits further collecting and scrutinizing. 

Archeological excavations formerly centered on Shensi will be extended to 
Kansu in order to find out if cultural ties in the prehistoric and early historic 
times can be found between the two provinces. Findings in Shensi indicated 
that outside influences in certain periods were very strong. These influences 
could only have come from Kansu rather than from Honan for the simple 
reason that the similar character of the material culture excavated in Honan 
and Shensi suggests the same origin, while the indication of different origins 
for pottery and bronze implements excavated in Shensi and Kansu is very 
conspicuous. For the purpose of proving this assumption excavations in Kansu 
on a large scale should be carried out. 

Prior to the war, the library contained a considerable number of books, but 
now only half of it still exists. There is urgent need for the acquisition of 
several thousand new books in Chinese and foreign languages. The Institute’s 
museum, where formerly stone, pottery, and metal objects from various areas 
were exhibited, is mostly lost. In the near future, a building behind the Insti- 
tute will be used as a small museum for the exhibition of the material objects 
belonging to the Institute. 


The following make up the staff now actively engaged in research: Director 
Hsii Ping-ch’ang, Huang Wen-pi, Feng Chia-sheng, Wang Ching-ju, Su Ping- 
ch’i, Hsii Tao-ling, Ch’eng Su-lo, Shang Ai-sung. Besides, there are two tech- 
nicians and one clerk. Information concerning the research projects of the 
above-named individuals is listed below in notes on each of them. 


National Library of Peiping. Dr. T. L. Yuan, the Director, reports concern- 
ing reproduction and translation projects at the library that arrangements are 
being made to microfilm rare Chinese books preserved in the T’ien-i Ko at 
Ningpo and others which are in Japan, and that a Slavic Centre, organized at 
the library, is engaged in translating Sino-Russian diplomatic documents. 


Pomona College. An exhibition of ancient Chinese bronzes was shown in the — 
Rembrandt Gallery under the auspices of the Art Department of Pomona 
College during November 1947. 
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The Museum of Historic Art, Princeton University. Among the Chinese 
paintings recently received by gift or purchase are three paintings on paper 
of a Buddhist group, bamboo and butterflies, and a bird in the rain; also 
another of two dragons, and nine 19th-century paintings. Two Japanese paint- 
ings were acquired; one is by Hoyetsu, moon and flowering vine, and another 
by Hokusai, Butsu slaying the fox. 


The Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, received in 
1947 a Chinese scroll painting of wild geese from Dr. Helen C. Putnam and 
modern Asiatic textiles from Miss Lucy T. Aldrich. Japanese prints from the 
collection of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. are currently on view in the newly 
opened Oriental galleries. 


T’ien-i Ko F—[. The famous private library of the Fan 7% family in Ning- 
po, the T’ieniko, is now administered by a local board of directors. This library 
contains rare Chinese books not found elsewhere. Permission has recently been 
granted to the National Library of Peiping for reproduction of these rare items. 


Mr. Ralph J. D. Braibanti returned from Japan in January of last year 
where he served for sixteen months as officer in charge of public administration 
in the military government of Yamanashi Prefecture. While in Japan he com- 
piled data for a study of the neighborhood associations of Japan. This study, 
“The tonari-gumi system as an instrument of governance in Japan from 1940 


to 1945” was accepted as a master’s thesis at Syracuse University. Mr. Braibanti 
is continuing his studies for the doctorate in government at Syracuse University. 
His dissertation, also to be based on data collected in Japan, will be “An 
analysis of the military government of Japan at the prefectural level from 
October, 1945 to January, 1947.” His address is 301 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Professor Ch’en Shou-yi of Pomona College has recently completed two stud- 
ies: ““The Chinese original of Emperor K’ang Hsi’s Observations de physique 
et d’histoire naturelle,” and “The early Jesuits and the ju doctrines.” Neither 
of these has yet been published. Dr. Ch’en is now working on the falsifications, 
discrepancies, and inconsistencies in the Ming shih. 


Mr. Ch’eng Su-lo is an Assistant in History at the Institute of Historical 
Studies and Archeology of the National Academy of Peiping. He has nearly 
completed the following studies: (1) An alliance made overseas between the 
Sung and Chin representatives; (2) Changes in the military aspects in the 
beginning of the Southern Sung Dynasty; (3) Origin and development of the 
Jurchen queue. His future research will consist of two items: (1) Annotation 


of the military section in the Sung dynastic history; (2) Investigations of the 
Chien-yen i-lai Hsi-nien Yao-lu: 
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Dr. Chu You-kuang, formerly of Lingnan and Yenching Universities, is Visit- 
ing Professor of Chinese Culture at Pomona College for the year 1947-48 and 
is in charge of Chinese language instruction. 


Dr. Allan B. Cole of Pomona College is engaged in writing “World War II 
in the Pacific” in the Progress of the Nations Series. He is also working on the 
following subjects: ““The dynamics of American expansion toward Japan, 1791- 
1860” and “The evolution of Chinese social structure: a survey and interpre- 
tation.” 


Mr. Harold Conklin is working with Professor H. Otley Beyer at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. He has made himself an authority in the Tagalog 


language and is at present making a special anthropological study of the 
Mangyan people on Mindoro. 


Professor Feng Chia-sheng is Research Professor of History and Anthropology 
in the Institute of Historical Studies and Archeology at the National Academy 
of Peiping. His present research is in two fields. One is “The origin of gun- 
powder and fire-arms in China and their spread into Europe.” The Chinese 
and foreign material relevant to this topic has been collected from time to time 
for several years, and a monograph in book form may be completed within a 
year. It comprises three main parts: (1) the origin of gunpowder and fire-arms 
in China; (2) Arabia as a medium of introduction of gunpowder and fire-arms; 
(3) arrival of gunpowder and fire-arms in Europe. In addition to providing a 
systematic early history of gunpowder, this topic also serves as a case study on 
the problem of diffusion, which is contrary to the theory of parallel develop- 
ment. The second field is: ‘“‘An analytical study of a legendary tale about cotton 
in Central Asia.” This topic is not only related to a historical problem but also 
involves folklore. The literary material taken from histories and other docu- 
mentary sources both in Chinese and foreign languages has been amassed for 
several years and will be worked out within half a year. 


Mr. Robert Fox is continuing the graduate study in anthropology, which 
he commenced at the University of Texas, with Professor H. Otley Beyer at 
the University of the Philippines. He was formerly Head of the U. S. Army 
Information and Educational Program in Manila. His present research is on 
the Negritos of Luzon, including especially those residing in Bataan. 


Miss M. Jean Gates is doing research in the Far Eastern field for the Central 
Intelligence Group in Washington. She is also teaching conversational Chi- 


nese at the University Women’s Club. Her address is 1634 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. R. H. van Gultk is First Secretary of the Netherlands Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and is also serving as Political Delegate to the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. Dr. van Gulik is noted as a student of Chinese and Japanese. 
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Miss Ardelia R. Hall has been appointed Arts and Monuments Officer of the 
Department of State. The activities of the Department in the conservation of 
arts and monuments in Europe and the Far East are centralized in her office. 
Miss Hall was for eleven years on the staff of the Department of Asiatic Art 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. From 1941 to 1946 she was at first in 
the Office of Strategic Services and later in the Office of Cultural Cooperation 


of the Department of State. Miss Hall’s address is 3027 Cambridge Place NW., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Mr. Cecil Hobbs, Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia at the Library of 
Congress, left Washington at the end of October for the purpose of securing 
Oriental materials for the Library from the countries of Burma, Siam, Malaya, 
the East Indies, Indochina, and the Philippines. Besides making arrangements 
for an exchange of government publications and visiting bookdealers, he will 
gather important information concerning educational institutions, research 
societies, libraries, and other cultural centers in Rangoon, Bangkok, Saigon, 
as well as other cities of the region. 


Professor Hsii Ping-ch’ang is Director of the Institute of Historical Studies 
and Archeology at the National Academy of Peiping. His own research is on 
a comparative study of Chinese and Western civilization from the historical 
point of view. Emphasis is laid on concrete historical facts in connection with 
the similarities and dissimilarities of special characteristics in both civilizations. 


Mr. Hsii Tao-ling is a Senior Assistant in History at the Institute of Histori- 
cal Studies and Archeology of the National Academy of Peiping. He is working 
on two topics: (1) A dictionary of the names of those who held the chin-shih 
degree. It comprises more than fifty thousand entries covering a period of 
almost a thousand years and will be published by the Commercial Press in 
the near future. (2) A treatise on thie temples of Peiping. Its material mainly 
consists of two kinds: records and graphs obtained from actual investigations; 
literary references taken from books and inscriptions. This book is well under 
way and will be completed with a year. 


Professor Huang Wen-pi is Research Professor in the Institute of Historical 
Studies and Archeology of the National Academy of Peiping. His research is 
on historical and geographical problems of the northwestern provinces. On 
the basis of personal experience in travel and field work in Mongolia, Sinkiang, 
Kansu, and Ninghsia as well as on the basis of conclusions drawn by Eastern 
and Western scholars, problems regarding the migration of tribes and contacts 
between the East and West are newly raised and fully discussed. 


Dr. Bruno Lasker has resigned his position as Secretary of the Southeast Asia 
Institute. 
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Professor Lee Shao-chang, formerly of the University of Hawaii, is now serv- 
ing at Michigan State College, East Lansing, as Professor of Chinese Culture, 
Head of the Department of Foreign Studies, and Director of the International 
Institute. 


Professor Ferdinand D. Lessing, of the University of California, was in China 
from January to September 1947. In February he flew to Chengtu in Szechwan, 
and there he carried on research in Lamaism at the West China Research Insti- 
tute. This Institute was founded by its present Director, Professor Li An-che 
42456, and is connected with the West China Frontier Research Institute. 
Dr. Lessing obtained valuable information from the chief members of the 
Institute, the Tibetan, Mr. Paul Sherab, and the learned Chinese Lamaist, 
Mr. Liu Li-ch’ien i ¥%-f-. He also attended a good lecture course dealing with 
the basic doctrines of Lamaism given by a Tibetan lama, who held a rank 
equivalent to the Western Doctor of Theology, and studied the iconographical 
treasures of the West China Union University. Dr. Lessing gave a series of six 
lectures at that university on the general field of Lamaism. From July 22 to 
September 6 he worked in Peiping, chiefly buying Tibetan materials for the 
University of California library and doing research in Lamaist bibliography. 


Dr. Otto J. Maenchen, of Mills College, is Lecturer in Art at the University 
of California, Berkeley, during 1947-48. In his “Survey of Oriental art” he has 
twenty-five students, in his “History of Chinese art” course, forty-six, and in 
his graduate seminar on “Selected problems of Chinese art,” three students. 


Dr. Cyrus H. Peake, formerly Editor of THe Far EASTERN QUARTERLY, 
returned from Japan during the summer of 1947. In Japan he was employed 
for over two years in the Political Section of SCAP. He is now working in the 
State Department in the Division on Research for the Far East. 


Dr. Johannes Rahder is serving as Professor of Japanese Language and 
Literature at Yale University. In addition to his instruction in the Japanese 
field Professor Rahder is offering a course on the “Philosophy of India, China, 
and Japan” in the Philosophy Department. His address is 307 Hall of Grad- 
uate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Dr. Harvey M. Rice introduced comparative studies in Asiatic and European 
history and civilization at the New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


He has recently been appointed President of New York State Teachers College 
at Oswego. 


Mr. Shang Ai-sung is an Assistant in Philosophy at the Institute of Historical 
Studies and Archeology of the National Academy of Peiping. His research is 
directed along three lines: (1) the history of a philosophical school during the 
Wei and Chin periods with an analysis of its origin, development, and influ- 
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ence; (2) a study of landscape in Chinese painting with its origin, schools, and 
conceptual background; (3) a study of philosophical thought in the period ‘at 
the end of the Ming and beginning of the Ch’ing. 


Professor Anthony E. Sokol, Associate Director of the Pacific, Asiatic, and 
Russian Program at Stanford University, has received a grant of the Viking 
Fund for a field trip to the Netherlands Indies which will enable him to com- 
plete a Malay grammar and to work on certain phases of Malay literature. 
He also hopes to collect material for a study of Indonesian boat types. 


Dr. Warren Horton Stuart has translated two documents. These are the 
History of education in China by Ch’en Ch’ing-chih (the translation is 841 
double-spaced typed pages) and History of education in China by Wang Feng- 
chai (457 double-spaced pages). The translations are now kept in the manu- 
script safe of the American Council of Learned Societies. They are not in final 
form for publication but are available for use to scholars wishing to do further 
work in the subject. Dr. Stuart would be happy to receive suggestions as to how 
these materials might be used. He can be reached either through the offices of 
the A.C.L.S. or at his home address, 5114 25th Place North, Arlington, Virginia. 


Mr. Su Ping-ch’i is Assistant Research Professor of Archeology and History 
at the Institute of Historical Studies and Archeology of the National Academy 
of Peiping. His two monographs in Chinese, Tomb-burials in the locality of 
Koutung and A study on li-tripods excavated at Touchit’ai are in the press. 


Less than half the available material has been used in the preparation of these 
monographs. The greater part awaits further classification and study. Financial 
difficulties make further excavation impossible. Mr. Su’s present plans are to 
work over material previously excavated and to prepare two further mono- 


graphs on tomb-burials at the locality of Kouhsi and Neolithic remains at 
Touchit’ai. 


Mr. C. C. Wang is Acting Consultant on Chinese Art at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York and has been lecturing and demonstrating classi- 
cal Chinese painting techniques in the United States since January 1947. He 
is a landscape painter, collector, author of several papers and books on art, 
and Art Consultant of the Shanghai and Soochow Art Institutes. His paintings 
have been on view at the China Institute in America, New York. 


Mr. Wang Ching-ju of the Institute of Historical Studies and Archeology of 
the National Academy of Peiping is working on the following research projects: 
(1) a lexicon of the Hsi Hsia language including words and phrases compared 
with Lolo, Moso, and Tibetan and explained both in Chinese and English; 
(2) a new study on various old languages in Chinese Turkistan on the desig- 
nations: T’u-hou-lo (Tokharian?), Wu-sun, Yiieh-chih; (3) problems on po- 
litical, social, economic, and other cultural aspects as well as foreign relations 
in the Sui and T’ang dynastic histories. 
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Professor John A. White is offering a course on “History of the relations 
between China and the Occident” at the University of Hawaii in addition to 
his courses in the history of China. His Ph.D. dissertation at Stanford Uni- 
versity was on “Siberian intervention: the allied phase” and not on Chinese 
history as erroneously reported in the November 1947 issue. 


Sir Richard Winstedt, D. Litt., F.B.A., was awarded the Triennial Gold 
Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society for Oriental Research in 1947. 
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Compiled by Gussie E. Gaskill 


With contributions by Woodbridge Bingham, Derk Bodde, L. Carrington 
Goodrich, Ardelia R. Hall, Horace I. Poleman, Donald P. Ray and Lauriston 
Sharp 


FAR EAST: 
GENERAL, AND PACIFIC AREA 


Books and Periodicals 


Asia calling. Vol. 1, 1947. Santa Monica, 
Calif., American-Oriental Friendship asso- 
ciation, inc., 1128 16th Street. “A maga- 
zine to build friendship between the youth 
of America and the Orient.” 

Asiatische studien, zeitschrift der Schweizer- 
ischen gesellschaft fiir asienkunde...hrsg. 
von Robert Fazy, E. H. von Tscharner. 
Bern, A Francke ag. verlag. No. 1/2. 1947. 
Title also in French: Etudes asiatiques, 
revue de la Société suisse d’études asiatiques. 
Quarterly. Succeeds: Schweizerische gesell- 
schaft der freunde ostasiatischer kultur. 
Mitteilungen. 

BAKER, RICHARD TERRILL. Darkness of the 
sun. New York, Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1947. “The story of Christi- 
anity in Japan and the Orient during the 
war years.” 

BERTRAM, JAMES. Beneath the shadow: a 
New Zealander in the Far East, 1939-46. 
New York, John Day company, 1947. 

Buck, Peart S. Far and near: stories of 
China, Japan and America. New York, 
John Day company, 1947. 

BurGAN, JOHN D. Two per cent fear. New 
York, Farrar, Straus, 1947. Fiction, “One 
man’s quest through the war in the Pa- 
cific.” 

Burrows, Epwin G. Hawaiian Americans; 
an account of the mingling of Japanese, 
Chinese, Polynesian and American cultures. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1947. 

Burt, Einor. Far Eastern cookery. Boston, 
Little, Brown and company, 1947. 

Cat’s yawn. New York, 1947. 88 p. illus. A 
collection of thirteen formerly privately 
printed issues of an American Zen Bud- 
dhist journal, prepared under the super- 
vision of the Zen master Sekei-an, with ad- 


ditional and hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial. 

Cote, ALLAN B. Yankee surveyors in the 
Shogun’s seas: records of the United States 
surveying expedition to the North Pacific 
ocean, 1853-1856. Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton university press, 1947. 

De Leeuw, HENpRIK. Cities of sin. Rev. ed. 
New York, Willey book company, 1947. 
297 p. On prostitution in the Far East. 
Appendix (p. 243-297) contains citations 
from the official records of the League of 
Nations. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS OF THE CITY OF 
Detroit. Art of India, China and Japan; 
picture book. [Detroit] 1946. 28 p. illus. 

Eastern world. London. Monthly, began 
June, 1947. “Instituted to create a ‘live 
link between England and the Far East.’” 

Far East digest; summaries of current period- 
ical material on the Far East. no. 1- 1947. 
New York, International secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific relations. 

FAR EASTERN COMMISSION. Activities of the 
Far Eastern commission; report by the sec- 
retary general, February 26, 1946-July 10, 
1947. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. print. 
off., 1947. 109 p. (U. S. Dept. of state. 
Publication 2888. Far Eastern series 24) 

Far EASTERN suRVEY. Far Eastern bibliogra- 
phies—1947. New York, 1947. [19] p. Re- 
produced from typewritten copy. Con- 
tents: Recent books on the Soviet Union, 
by Joseph Barnes; Recent books on India, 
by Alice Thorner; Recent books on China, 
by Knight Biggerstaff; Books to read on 
Southeast Asia, by Lauriston Sharp; Books 
to read on Korea, by Shannon McCune; 
Postwar books on Japan, by William W. 
Lockwood. 

Fitcu, FLorence Mary. Their search for 
God; ways of worship in the Orient. New 
York, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard co., 1947. 

GREAT BRITAIN. COLONIAL OFFICE. Among 
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those present, the official story of the Pa- 
cific islands at war. Prepared for the Co- 
lonial office by the Central office of infor- 
mation. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1946. 95 p. illus., maps. 

GREAT BRITAIN. FOREIGN OFFICE. Report of 
the interdepartmental commission of en- 
quiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East European 
and African studies. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1947. 192 p. The earl of 
Scarbrough was chairman of the commis- 
sion. 

GREENBIE, SYDNEY. An American boy visits 
the Orient, illustrations by Alice Nicholson 
Seacord. A co-operative project between 
the American council of the Institute of 
Pacific relations and the Webster publish- 
ing company. St. Louis, Dallas [etc.] 
Webster publishing company [1946] vii, 
311 p. map, illus. 

Hatsey, WILLIAM F., and J. Bryan 3d. Ad- 
miral Halsey’s story. New York, Whit- 
tlesey house, 1947. 310 p. R NYTBR, 
Oct. 19, 1947, 3; NYHTB, Oct. 19, 1947, 3. 

Isaacs, HAROLD R., ed. New cycle in Asia: 
selected documents on major international 
developmenis in the Far East, 1943-47. 
New York, Macmillan, 1947. Issued under 
the auspices of the International secretar- 
iat, Institute of Pacific relations. 

Journal asiatique, publié par le Société asia- 
tique. Tome CCXXXIV, années 1943- 
1945. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, Li- 
brairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1947. 

LaskER, Bruno. Les peuples de l’Asie en 
mouvement, les migrations humaines mod- 
erns en Chine, au Japon, aux Indes, en 
Malaisie. Paris, Payot, 1946. 200 p. 
(Bibliothéque géographique) Translated 
from English. 

LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. Decline of empire in 
the Pacific. New York, American Institute 
of Pacific relations, 1947. 64 p. illus., 
map. (I.P.R. pamphlets, no. 25) 

LAUTERBACH, RICHARD E. Danger from the 
East. New York, Harper’s, 1947. An ex- 
amination of Japan, Korea and China. R 
NYTBR, Nov. 23, 1947, 4; NYHTB, Nov. 
23, 1947, 3. 

MacDOonALb, ELizABETH P. Undercover girl. 
New York, Macmillan, 1947. 305 p. An 
OSS agent in India and China. R NYT, 
Nov. 12, 1947, 25; NYTBR, Nov. 16, 1947, 
$2. 


McHucu, Vincent. The victory. New York, 
Random house, 1947. 546 p. A novel 
about the movement of Americans west 
across the Pacific. R NYTBR, Oct. 12, 
1947, 5; NYHTB, Oct. 12, 1947, 3. 

MILLis, WALTER. This is Pearl! The United 
States and Japan—1941. New York, Wil- 
liam Morrow & company, 1947. 384 p. 
fold. map. R NYHTB, Oct. 12, 1947, 1. 

Pacific news letter, vol. 4, no. 1/2-3/4 Jan./ 
Feb.—Mar./Apr. 1947. Published by the 
San Francisco bay region division, Institute 
of Pacific relations. Replaced by the 
World affairs council bulletin, published 
by the World affairs council of northern 
California. 

PAYNE, RoBert. The revolt of Asia. New 
York, John Day company [1947] R 
NYHTB, Sept. 28, 1947, 3; NYTBR, Sept. 
28, 1947, 6. 

PLATTNER, FELIX ALFRED. Jesuiten zur see; 
der weg nach Asien. Ein beitrag zur ge- 
schichte der entdeckungen. Zirich, At- 
lantis verlag [1946] 367 p. plates, ports. 

PROEHL, CarRL WILLIAM, ed. The Fourth 
marine division in world war II. Wash- 
ington, Infantry journal press [1947] 
237 p. illus., maps, ports. “The narra- 
tive was written by Master Technical Ser- 
geant David Dempsey, former combat cor- 
respondent.” 

REISCHAUER, Epwin O. Chronological chart 
of Far Eastern history. Cambridge, Har- 
vard university press, 1947. 

REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. Officially dead; the 
story of Commander C. D. Smith, USN. 
London, Toronto [etc.] Cassell and com- 
pany ltd. [1946] 186 p. Published in the 
United States in 1944. 

Scotr, Grorce Rytey. Far Eastern sex life; 
an anthropological, ethnological and so- 
ciological study of the love relations, mar- 
riage rites and home life of the Oriental 
peoples. London, G. G. Swan [1946] 
198 p. “First published 1943.” 

Sitper, L. A. and V. D. SoLoviev. Far East- 
ern tick-borne spring-summer (spring) 
encephalitis. New York, American-Soviet 
medical society, 1946. 80 p. plates, diagrs. 
Issued as Special supplement to the Ameri- 
can review of Soviet medicine, v. 3. “Edited 
by Dr. Bernard D. Davis, Dr. Saul H. 
Fisher, and Dr. Jacob Heiman.” “Trans- 
lated from original manuscript Vesenne- 
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letni (vesenni) Kleshchevoi dalnevostochny 
entsefalit, 1944.” 

STERLING, T. S. Great Britain, the East and 
Africe—a new approach; some reflections 
on the Scarbrough report. [Washington, 
D. C., 1947] 6 numb. 1. Reproduced 
from typewritten copy. “From vol. IV, 
no. 3, of the New English review (Septem- 
ber, 1947). Copied for the information of 
the Committees on Near Eastern studies 
and Far Eastern studies of the American 
council of learned societies, through the 
courtesy of the British information ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C.” 

SzEkELy, EDMOND BorpEaux. The influence 
of Asia on our Western culture. Tecate, 
Calif., The Essene school of life, 1946. 

TsucHipA, WILLIAM SHINJI. Wear it proudly. 
Berkeley, Calif., University of California 
press, 1947. Letters home written by a 
Japanese American G.I. 

U. S. Army. 6th pivision. The 6th infantry 
division in World war II, 1939-1945, by 
the division public relations section. [lst 
ed.] Washington, Infantry journal press 
[1947] 179 p. illus., ports., maps. 

U. S. ARMY MAP SERVICE. Index map of 
Asia 1:2,000,000. Correct to June 1946. 
Washington, Army map service, U. S. army, 
1946. map. 25 x 36 cm. (Its A. M. S. 
5204) Scale ca. 1:40,000,000. 

U. S. ARMY MAP SERVICE. Index map of 
Asia transportation maps, scale various. 
Correct to June 1946. Washington, 1946. 
map. 24 x 36 cm. (Its A. M. S. 5201) 
Scale ca. 1:90,000,000. 

U. S. DEPT. OF STATE. DIVISION OF DEPENDENT 
AREA AFFAIRS. Foreign affairs, background 
summary, non-self governing territories 
and the trusteeship system of the United 
nations. Prepared by Division of depend- 
ent area affairs and Office of public affairs, 
Department of state. [Washington] 1947. 
18 p. 

U. S. STRATEGIC BOMBING sURVEY. The cam- 
paigns of the Pacific war. [Washington] 
United States strategic bombing survey. 
(Pacific) Naval analysis division [1946] 
xv, 389 p. (Its Reports. Pacific war. 73) 

U. S. WAR PELOCATION AUTHORITY. WRA, a 
story of human conservation. Washington, 
D. C., United States Dept. of the interior, 
War relocation authority [1946] xvi, 212 
p- 
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VINCENT, JOHN CARTER, and others. Ameri- 
ca’s future in the Pacific. Rutgers uni- 
versity press, 1947. Lectures delivered at 
the Second quadrennial institute, Mayling 
Soong foundation, Wellesley college. 

WaLLace, H. A. Sondermission in Sowjet- 
Asien und China. [Autorische iibertra- 
gung von William G. Frank] Zurich, 
Steinberg [1947] 216 p. 

[WiuiaMs, Jack J.] 494th group history. 
[Philadelphia, Lithographed by W. T. 
Peck and company, 1947] 147 p. illus. 
Cover-title: Kelly's Kobras, 494th group 
history. 


Articles 


ConsTABLE, W. G. Curatorial problems in 
relation to conservation. Bulletin of the 
Fogg museum of art, Harvard university, 
10 (Nov. 1946). An address delivered be- 
fore the Art technical section of the Ameri- 
can museums association at the Freer gal- 
lery of art, May 18, 1946. (A.R.H.) 

Davipson, D. SUTHERLAND. Oceania. The 
Oceanic collections of the University mu- 
seum, University of Pennsylvania. Uni- 
versity museum bulletin, 12 (June .1947). 
109 p. illus. (A.R.H.) 

Frye, RicHarp N. Orientalia in Germany: 
and Scandinavia. JAOS, 67 (Apr./June 
1947), 139-141. 

GASKILL, Gussig E., comp. Far Eastern bibli- 
ography 1947—I-II. FEQ, 6 (Aug. 1947), 
455-468; 7 (Nov. 1947), 79-95. 

Jenkins, Suirtey. The Stratford conference. 
FES, 16 (Oct. 15, 1947), 209-213. The 10th 
conference of the Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions, Stratford-on-Avon, September 4-20, 
1947. 

LANCASTER, CLay. Oriental forms in Ameri- 
can architecture 1800-1870. Art bulletin, 
29 (1947), 183-193. (A.R.H.) 

OLSHAUSEN, GEORGE G. Experiment at Sea- 
brook Farms. FES, 16 (Sept. 24, 1947), 
200-201. The employment of Japanese 
nationals and American citizens of Jap- 
anese descent in southern New Jersey. 

PaYNE, Rosert. The “Asiatic century” is 
upon us. United nations world, 1, no. 8 
(Oct. 1947), 41-43. illus. 

REGAMEY, CONSTANTIN. Langues d’Extréme- 
Orient; essai de characteristique. Asia- 
tische studien, 1/2 (1947), 48-71. 

Rogue, P. Essai sur l’origine de l’architec- 
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ture asiatique. Sinologica, 1, no. 2 (1947), 
171-183. illus. 

WarpurG, JAMES P. Europe and Asia: Strat- 
ford comment. FES, 16 (Nov. 26, 1947), 
232-234. 

Warp, Isapet Avira. The Fulbright Act. 
FES, 16 (Sept. 24, 1947), 198-200. A dis- 
cussion of the program of educational ac- 
tivities and exchanges authorized by the 
law approved August 1, 1947. 


CHINA 
Books and Periodicals 


ApenD, HALLetr. The god from the West: 
a biography of Frederick Townsend Ward. 
New York, Doubleday, 1947. R NYHTB, 
Nov. 2, 1947, 6. 

Acton, HARop, and Lee YI-HSIEH, translators. 
Four cautionary tales, translated from the 
Chinese; with a preface by Arthur Waley. 
[London] John Lehmann, 1947. 159 p. 
Four stories from collection entitled Hsing 
shih héng yen. 

Borc, Dorotuy. American policy and the 
Chinese revolution, 1925-1928. New York, 
American institute of Pacific relations, dis- 
tributed by the Macmillan company, 1947. 
x, 440 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)}—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1946. Published also without 
thesis note. 

Buck, Peart S. The good earth, with illus- 
trations by Howard Willard, introduction 
by Carl Van Doren. Cleveland and New 
York, The World publishing company, 
1947. 292 p. illus., plates. (The Living 
library) 

Byrne, Donn. Messer Marco Polo. New 
York, Penguin books, inc. [1946] 116 p. 
(Penguin books. 611) 

CARTWRIGHT, FRANK T. Life has no ceiling; 
a romance of changing China. New and 
rev. ed. New York, Friendship press 
[1947] viii, 164 p. “Stories of James 
Cheng and Dorothy Lee.” 

Cuao, T. C. Chinese conversation in the 
national language. London, Lund Hum- 
phries & co., 1947. 

CHEN Cut. Aquarelles. Shanghai, 1946. 16 
col. pl. Preface in English, French, and 
Chinese. 

CHINA. DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF BUDGETS, 
ACCOUNTS, AND STATisTIcs. The Director- 
ate general of budgets, accounts and sta- 
tistics: its establishment, structure, powers 


and duties, personnel and work. Prepared 
by the Directorate general of budgets, ac- 
counts, and statistics of the national govern- 
ment of the republic of China. [Chung- 
king?] 1946. 36 p. 

CHINA. MINISTRY OF INFORMATION. China 
handbook, 1937-1945: a comprehensive 
survey of major developments in China in 
eight years of war. New York, Macmillan, 
1947. A revised edition with 1946 supple- 
ment. 

CHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. Directory of 
Chinese university graduates and students 
in America, 1946-1947. New York, China 
institute in America, 1947. : 

China trade news. vol. 3, no. 9/10-no. 11/12. 
Dec. 1946/Jan. 1947—Feb./Mar. 1947. New 
York, China-America council of commerce 
and industry, 1947. Suspended publica- 
tion with the Feb.-Mar. 1947 issue. 

CHINA-UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL MISSION. 
Report of the China-United States agri- 
cultural mission. Report no. 2. May 1947. 
Washington, D. C., Office of foreign agri- 
cultural relations, U.S.D.A., 1947. 265 p. 

Cuou Line, ed. and tr. La sagesse chinoise. 
Paris, Ed. de la Jeune Parque, 1946. R 
Asiatische studien, 1/2 (1947), 75-76. 

CHRISTENSEN, ERWIN O. Chinese porcelains 
of the Widener collection. Washington, 
D. C., National gallery of art, Smithsonian 
institution, 1947. 39 p. illus. (National 
gallery of art handbook. 2) 

CHUNGKING, CHINA. NATIONAL ROOSEVELT 
LIBRARY. The founding of the National 
Roosevelt library. Chungking, 1947. 8 p. 
plates. Chairman of the Planning com- 
mittee of the library is Chu Chia-hua, 
minister of education, and the executive 
secretary is Yen Wen-yu, formerly librarian 
of Peking national university library. 

CiarK, Russety $. An end to tears. Sydney 
[etc.] P. Huston [1946] 180 p. The war 
in Hongkong. 

CoLLis, MAuRICE. Foreign mud. New York, 
A. A. Knopf, 1947. R NYHTB, Sept. 28, 
1947, 7. 

Dollar directory, 1947. Shanghai, 1947. 494, 
16, 170, 24, 88 p. 

DuNNE, GeorcE H. The Jesuits in China 
in the last days of the Ming dynasty. Chi- 
cago, Ill. [The University of Chicago 
library, Dept. of photographic reproduc- 
tion] 1947. Film copy of typewritten 
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manuscript. Part of thesis (Ph.D.)—Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1944. 

EBERHARD, ALIDE and WoLFRAM. Die mode 
der Han- und Chin-zeit. Antwerp, De 
Sikkel, 1946. 

Espey, JOHN J. Tales out of school. New 
York, A. A. Knopf, 1947. 204 p. Auto- 
biographical stories of the author’s boyhood 
in China. R NYHTB, Sept. 14, 1947, 6. 

Fircu, GrRALDINE. Blunder out of China; 
a commentary on the White-Jacoby book. 
[New York, American China policy asso- 
ciation, 1947] 32 p. 

Formosan magazine (The). Vol. 2, no. 1. 
Jan. 1947. Taipei, Taiwan, The Formosan 
magazine press. President & editor-in- 
chief: Y. S. Lin. “The first and self-sup- 
ported English magazine by Taiwanese.” 

Func Yu-Lan. The spirit of Chinese philoso- 
phy, translated by E. R. Hughes. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., ltd. 
[1947] 

Guick, Cart, and HONG SHENG-HWA. Swords 
of silence; Chinese secret societies, past and 
present. New York, Whittlesey house 
[1947] 292 p. R NYTBR, Nov. 2, 1947, 
20. 

Grecc, ALiceE HENRIETTA. China and educa- 
tional autonomy; the changing role of the 
Protestant educational missionary in China, 
1807-1937. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse uni- 
versity press, 1946. xvi, 285 p. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—Columbia university, 1945. Pub- 
lished also without thesis note. 

Hart, Henry H. The life and times of 
Marco Polo. Stanford university press, 
1947. New edition. 

Hsi yu chi. Monkeys pilgerfahrt, eine chine- 
sische legende. Zirich, Artemis-verlag 
[1946] 464 p. illus. “Nach der englis- 
chen ausgabe von Arthur Waley: Wu 
Ch’eng-en: ‘Monkey’ iibersetzung aus dem 
englischen von Georgette Boner und Maria 
Nils.” Selections from Hsi yu chi, a novel 
sometimes attributed to Wu Ch’eng-en. 

Hsiao SHu-FANG. Chinesische kinderfreuden 
in bild, wort und musik. Bilder von Hsiao 
Shufang; gedichte von Hwang Yuntze und 
Hsiao Shusien; einleitung von Chiang Yee; 
musik von Hsiao Shusien. Deutsche texte 
von Hermann Scherchen. Ziirich, Bucher- 
gilde Gutenberg, 1946. col. illus., music. 

Juan, Ver CHuow. Mineral resources of 
China. [n.p., 1946] 399-474 p. maps, 
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tables. Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Chi- 
cago, 1945. “Reprinted from Economic 
geology, vol. 41, no. 4, part 2, supplement, 
June-July, 1946.” 

KANE, J. HERBERT. Twofold growth. Phila- 
delphia, Toronto [etc.] China inland mis- 
sion [1947] xv, 181 p. front., plates, 
ports. An account of work of the China 
inland mission in Anhwei province. 

Lao Suen [pseud. of Shu Ch’ing-ch’un} 
Richshaw boy, by Lau Shaw (Lao Sheh). 
Translated from the Chinese by Evan King. 
Garden City, N. Y., The Sun dial press 
[1946] 315 p. “Reprint edition.” 

Lao-1zt. The way of life according to 
Laotzu; translated by Witter Bynner. 
[London] Editions Poetry London [1946] 
74 p. Published in New York by John 
Day in 1944. 

Lin Tstu-sEN. Masterpieces of Chinese paint- 
ing XII to XVII century. Zurich, 1947. 
12 p., 8 col. pl. 

Lin YuTANG. The gay genius: the life and 
times of Su Tungpo. New York, John 
Day, 1947. R NYHTB, Nov. 16, 1947, 2; 
NYTBR, Nov. 23, 10. 

Mao TsE-TUNG. Mao Tse-tung’s “Democ- 
racy”; a digest of the Bible of Chinese com- 
munism; commentary by Lin Yutang, with 
expurgated passages restored. [New York, 
Chinese news service, 1947] 24 p. 

MEYER, BERNARD F., and THEODORE F. WEMPE. 
The student’s Cantonese-English diction- 
ary. 3d ed., 1947. New York, Field afar 
press [1947] 843, 136 p. “First edition 
1935.” 

MOENNICH, MARTHA L. On the China road. 
Introduction by H. A. Ironside. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Zondervan publishing house 
[1947] 150 p. plates. 

Nose, T. Tertius, ed. Chinese lyrics; a 
collection of twenty-seven compositions, 
edited by T. Tertius Noble; arranged with 
piano accompaniment by Bliss Wiant. 
New York, J. Fischer & bro., 1947. 

O'Hara, ALBERT RicHaRD. The position of 
woman in early China according to the 
Lieh nti chuan, “The biographies of em- 
inent Chinese women.” Washington, D. 
C., The Catholic university of America 
press, 1945. xii, 301 p. (The Catholic 
university of America. Studies in sociology, 
v. 16) Thesis (Ph.D.)—Catholic university 
of America, 1946. “Purports to offer the 
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first complete translation of the Lieh nii 
chuan or Biographies of eminent Chinese 
women which was compiled by Liu Hsiang 
...and at the same time to form a tentative 
estimate of the position of woman in early 
China.” 

PayNE, Ropert. The bear coughs at the 
North pole. New York, Dodd, Mead and 
company, 1947. “Story of crime and 
poetic punishment laid in Chungking in 
1939." R NYHTB, Oct. 19, 1947, 16. 

PAYNE, Ropert. China awake. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company [1947] 424 p. 
R NYTBR, Oct. 19, 1947, 6; NYHTB, Nov. 
2, 1947, 18. 

PAYNE, Ropert, editor. The white pony: an 
anthology of Chinese poetry from the 
earliest times to the present day, newly 
translated. New York, The John Day com- 
pany [1947] 414 p. 

POORTENAAR, JAN. Lau-tze en Confucius. 
Naarden, Uitgeverij In den Toren [1946] 
70 p. 

[ QUACKENBUSH, WILLIAM M., and QUENTIN E. 
SINGEWALD] comp. Fushun coal field, Man- 
churia. [Tokyo] General headquarters, 
Supreme commander for the Allied powers, 
Natural resources section [1947] 24 p. 
illus., fold. map. (Natural resources section 
report no. 68) 

RippaTuH, JAME3. The flowering tree. Crow- 
borough, Sussex, Printed by the East Sus- 
sex press [1946] 43 p. “And other poems 
on subjects Chinese.” 

SCHOYER, PrEsTON. The _ indefinite river. 
New York, Dodd, Mead and company, 
1947. Novel about an American army 
officer in Chekiang during the war. R 
NYT, Nov. 10, 1947, 27. 

Siz, C. K. Le marechal Chiang Kai Shek; 
son enfance-sa jeunesse. [Paris] Presses 
universitaires de France, 1947. 257 p. 

SitvA REGO, ANTONIO DA. A presenga de 
Portugal em Macau. Lisboa, Divisio de 
publicagdes e biblioteca, Agéncia geral das 
colénias, 1946. xiii, 111 p. 

SPENCER, CorNELIA. The land of the Chinese 
people. London, Museum press, 1947. 
viii, 136 p. (Portraits of the nations series) 

SPENCER, CORNELIA. The missionary. New 
York, John Day company, 1947. R NYH- 
TB, Oct. 26, 1947, 24; NYTBR, Nov. 2, 
1947, 10. Story of an American mission 
in Yochow, Hunan province. 


STEIN, GUENTHER. China roja. La Habana, 
Cuba, Editorial Paginas [1946] 494 p. 
illus. “Traduccion de Raquel Catala.” 
Translation of The challenge of red China. 

STILWELL, ALISON. Chin Ling. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1947. Children’s 
story about a Chinese cricket. 

Sun Fo. La Chine de demain. Paris, Nagel 
[1946] 403 p. 

TENG, Ssu-yu. Conversational Chinese. Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1947. 

TREFFINGER, CAROLYN. Lilun, lad of cour- 
age; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York, 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury press 
[1947] 93 p. Children’s story. 

TSCHICHOLD, JAN. Chinesisches gedichtpa- 
pier vom meister der Zehnbambushalle. 
Basel, Holbein-verlag, 1947. 24 facsims. 

Utzey, Frepa. Last chance in China. New 
York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. 408 p. R 
NYT, Nov. 14, 1947, 21; NYTBR, Nov. 23, 
1947, 4; NYHTB, Nov. 30, 1947, 20. 

WatsH, JAMES E. The man on joss stick 
alley. New York, Toronto, Longmans, 
Green and company [1947] A biography 
of Father McShane of Maryknoll. 

Woo, EsrHer. Paradise in war; translated 
by Eleanor J. Woo. New York, Island press 
cooperative, inc. [1947] viii, 117 p. 
plates, ports. Missionary work in China. 

YUAN CHiA-HUA, and RoBErT PAYNE, transla- 
tors. Contemporary Chinese short stories. 
New York, Translantic arts, 1947. Pub- 
lished in London in 1946. 


Articles 


BERNARD, H. Une bibliothéque médicale de 
la renaissance conservée a Pékin. BUA, 
ser. 3, 8 (1947), 99-118. “Cet article par- 
ait concurremment en anglais dans le 
‘Chinese medical journal’ qui en a pré- 
paré et assuré l’impression.” 

BoppE, Derk. Recent Swedish studies on 
Chinese archaeology and kindred topics. 
American anthropologist, ns. 49 (July/ 
Sept. 1947), 477-480. A review of the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
antiquities, no. 18 (Stockholm, 1946) 

Britre, O. L’effort de la philosophie marx- 
iste en Chine. BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 309- 
347. 

CHIANG Fu-tsunG. Hsiian-lan-t’ang  ts’ung- 
shu, second series. Philobiblon, no. 4 (Mar. 
1947), 1-2. 
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Cu’ten, C. S. The return of the native. 
Philobiblon, no. 4 (Mar. 1947), 17-26. 
Cuu SuHIH-cHIA. Review article: the Ch’angan 
of T’ang dynasty and the civilization of 
the western regions by Hsiang Ta. FEQ, 
7 (Nov. 1947), 66-70. Review of T’ang-tai 
Ch’angan yii Hsi-yii wenming, Yenching 
journal of Chinese studies, Monograph 
series no. 2. Peiping, Harvard-Yenching 

institute, 1933. 

Cu’u Wan-Li. A study of wood-engraving 
editions of the thirteen classics with notes 
and sub-notes. Philobiblon, no. 4 (Mar. 
1947), 12-16. 

CLEMENT, F. P. Formose économique. 
ser. 3, 8 (1947), 380-391. 

Crump, JAMEs I., jr. Lyou Dzing-ywan. 
JAOS, 67 (July/Sept. 1947), 166-171. 

DAMBORIENA, Pére. Les missions protestantes 
en’ Chine. BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 1-96. 
fold. map. 

De FRANCIS, JOHN, translator. Biography of 
the marquis of Huai-yin. HJAS, 10 (Sept. 
1947), 179-215. Translation of the bio- 
graphy which comprises the ninety-second 
chapter of Ssii-ma Ch’ien’s Shih chi. 

DEHERGNE, J. Les débuts d’un naturaliste en 
Chine; les premiers voyages du Pére Heude 
d’aprés son journal et ses lettres (1868- 
1875). BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 192-243. 

DeEMIfévILLE, Paut. Le miroir  spirituel. 
Sinologica, 1, no. 2 (1947), 112-137. 

Double oriental debut. The new season 
opens in Boston and Detroit. Art news, 
46, no. 8 (1947), 38-39. illus. Note on 
two exhibitions, one of the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernat at the Museum 
of fine arts, Boston, and the other of 
Chinese ceramics lent by C. T. Loo & co. 
to the Detroit institute of arts in October 
1947. (A.R.H.) 


Duss, Homer H. A canon of lunar eclipses 
for Anyang and China, -1400 to -1000. 
HJAS, 10 (Sept. 1947), 162-178. 

EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. The composition of 
the leading political group during the 
“Five dynasties”. Asiatische studien, 1/2 
(1947), 19-28. 

EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. Studies of Near East- 
ern and Chinese folktales; the journey to 
the West. Sinologica, 1, no. 2 (1947), 144- 
151. 

ESCARRA, JEAN. 


BUA, 


Le droit chinois moderne et 
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son application par les tribunaux. Sinolo- 
gica, 1, no. 2 (1947), 97-107. 

FAULKNER, JAMES M. Foreign insurance in 
China. FES, 16 (Sept. 3, 1947), 188-189. 

FiscHer, Otro. Eine chinesische kleinbronze. 
Sinologica, 1, no. 2 (1947), 138-143. plates. 

GASPARDONE, E Ngan-nan tche et Ngan-nan 
ki-yao. JA, 233 (1941/1942, publ. in 1945), 
167-180. 

GERARDIN, A. L’enseignement du droit civil 
comparé a l'Universite l’Aurore. BUA, 
ser. 3, 8 (1947), 119-135. 

HAN, Yu-sHAN. A historical survey of some 
geographical names of China. Sinologica, 
1, no. 2 (1947), 152-170. 

Hart, MARVELL ALLISON, ed. Pre-Han bronze 
bell. Honolulu academy of arts. News bulle- 
tin and calendar, 9 (May 1947) illus. 
(A.R.H.) 

HEMMERICH, Oporic. The Franciscan house 
of studies in Peking. Franciscan studies, 7 
(June 1947), 188-192. This school is lo- 
cated at the west end of the Hou Hai in the 
garden of a former Manchu prince, and is 
conducted by Dr. Beatus Theunissen, 
O.F.M., graduate of the university of Ber- 
lin. (L.C.G.) 

HERMANNS, P. M. Note de paléontologie: 
Existe-t-il un homme primitif de Wu-tu? 
Etat de la question. BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 
293-294. pl. 

Ho CHANG-CH’UN. The political wisdom of 
the Han and T’ang dynasties. Philobiblon, 
no. 4 (Mar. 1947), 7-11. “Condensed from 
the Chinese text and translated into Eng- 
lish by Yang Chiang.” 

Hsu, Francis L. K. On a technique for 
studying relationship terms. American 
anthropologist, ns. 49 (Oct./Dec. 1947), 
618-624. Based on a paper read at the 
American anthropological association meet- 
ings in December, 1946, at Chicago. The 
original paper was entitled “The unity of 
Chinese culture as seen through kinship 
relationship.” 

Joret, H. Quelques courants commerciaux 
ou centre du (Nganhoei) Anhwei vers la fin 
du XIXéme siécle. BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 
141-143. “Lettre du P. Joret...datée de 
Ngan-king...le 24 juin 1881.” 

Joret, H. Voyage au Hoei-tcheou fou (1880). 
BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 136-140. “Lettre 
du P. [Hippolyte] Joret (1842-1901), de 
Ngan-king 12 decembre 1881.” 
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KENNEDY, GEorRGE A. Chinese fusion-words. 
JAOS, 67 (Jan./Mar. 1947), 56-59. 

Kerr, GEORGE. Formosa’s return to China. 
FES, 16 (Oct. 15, 1947), 205-208. 

Kerr, GEORGE. Formosa: the March massa- 
cres. FES, 16 (Nov. 5, 1947), 224-226. 

KrackE, E. A., yk. Family vs. merit in Chi- 
nese civil service examinations under the 
empire. HJAS, 10 (Sept. 1947), 103-123. 

Lez, GeorGE J. A vase of Kuan-ko ware. 
Bulletin of the Fogg museum of art, Har- 
vard university, 10 (Nov. 1946), 162-166. 
illus. (A.R.H.) 

LiETARD, ALFRED. Chants populaires des Lo- 
lo p’o (Yunnan). BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 
266-274. 

Lin Tatyt. The change. United nations 
world, 1, no. 10 (Dec. 1947), 35-37. illus. 
A story. 

L6WENTHAL, RupoLF. La presse juive a 
Shanghai aprés la guerre du Pacifique. 
BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 183-191. 

LOWENTHAL, RupoLF. La presse juive a 
Shanghai, note additionnelle. BUA, ser. 3, 
8 (1947), 429-433. 

LOWENTHAL, RupoLF. Traitée conclus entre 
la Chine et les pays de l’Amérique latine. 
BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 369-379. 

[LoucHHEIM, ALINE B.] Sung. Color and 
contour of China’s golden age. Art news, 
46, no. 2 (1947), 36-37, 59. (A.R.H.) 

Ma NIinc [pseud.] “Ma” means “horse”; 
a Chinese revision of Mr. Darwin’s theory. 
United nations world, 1, no. 9 (Nov. 1947), 
21. 

Menc, C. Y. W. The “people’s revolt” in 
China. United nations world, 1, no. 7 (Sept. 
1947), 24-27, 64. . 

MEuNI£, Jacques. Le couvent des otages 
chinois de Kaniska au Kapisa. JA, 234 
(1943/1945, publ. in 1947), 151-162. 

MILLIKEN, WILLIAM M. Exhibition of gold. 
Bulletin of the Cleveland museum of art, 
34 (Nov. 1947), 211-212. illus. Chinese 
gold ornaments of the T’ang dynasty lent 
by C. T. Loo and co. (A.R.H.) 

Mr. Bullitt’s plan: a Chinese reaction. FES, 
16 (Nov. 5, 1947), 226-228. 

Moore, Freperick. The China we protect. 
World affairs (Washington), 110 (Summer 
1947), 105-109. 

Morrison, Mrs. H. M. In the holy places 
of Hua shan: a dance; a legend; and an 
offering. Illustrated London news, 211 


(Aug. 30, 1947), 247-249. Well illustrated 
description of journey up the sacred moun- 
tain in southern Shensi. (L.C.G.) 

NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY, NANKING. The 
National central library: a record. Philo- 
biblon, no. 4 (Mar. 1947), 27-33. 

NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY, NANKING. Select- 
ed list of Chinese publications registered 
in the National central library, October- 
December 1946. Philobiblon, no. 4 (Mar. 
1947), 34-48. 

Pat SHou-1 (P& CHEovu-1). Esquisse de I’his- 
toire de l'Islam en Chine. BUA, ser. 3, 8 
(1947), 392-417. Translation by Chou Mai 
(Tcheou Mé) of work published in Shang- 
hai in 1946 under title: Chung kuo i ssu 
lan shih kang yao. 

Priest, ALAN. Mr. Thurber’s Chinese dog. 
Art news, 45, no. 6 (1946), 32. (A.R.H.) 
Prigst, ALAN. River—for an elder brother. 
Metropolitan museum of art bulletin, 5 
(Mar. 1947), 193-196. illus. Description 
of a scroll of a river landscape by the Ming 
dynasty painter, Ch’én Shun (1483-1544), 
also known as Ch’én Tao-fu. (A.R.H.) 
Reap, B. E. Chinese materia medica; a re- 
view of some of the work of the last decade. 
Chinese journal of medical history, 1 (Jan./ 

Mar. 1947), 1-8. (L.C.G.) 

RoupakorF, GrEorGce. Note sur les construc- 
tions en bambou. BUA, ser. 3, 8 (1947), 
418-428. fold. pl. 

SICKMAN, LauRENCE. The unsung Ming. 
Modern painting from 1368-1644. Art 
news, 45, no. 9 (1946), 24-26, 52-53. illus. 
(A.R.H.) 

Si£, Cufou-KaNnc. Spring water is clear in 
the mountains. Sinologica, 1, no. 2 (1947), 
108-111. 

Sonc KtA-Hoat [SuNG Cuta-nual] Le reé- 
gime foncier en Chine. BUA, ser. 3, 8 
(1947) 144-169. 

Soper, ALEXANDER CopsurN. Four columns 
from a Chinese temple. Honolulu academy 
of arts. Special studies, 1 (Apr. 8, 1947) 
illus. Four wooden columns carved in low 
relief reported as from a Buddhist temple 
in K’ai-feng, Honan, now in the Honolulu 
academy of arts. (A.R.H.) 

SzczE£sNIAK, BoLesLaw. The beginnnigs of 
Chinese lexicography in Europe with par- 
ticular reference to the work of Michael 
Boym (1612-1659). JAOS, 67 (July/Sept. 
1947), 160-165. pl. 
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T’ANG YUNG-T'UNG. Wang Pi’s new interpre- 
tation of the I ching and Lun-yii; transla- 
tion and notes by Walter Liebenthal. H/J- 
AS, 10 (Sept. 1947), 124-161. Translation 
of an article published in the T’u shu chi 
k’an, new series, vol. 4, no. 1/2 (Pei-p’ing, 
1943), p. 28-40. 

TinG T'1nc and J. D. Fabrication du vin de 
riz d’aprés les anciens missionnaires. BUA, 
ser. 3, 8 (1947), 275-292. 

TSCHARNER, E. H. von, ed. and tr. Laotse- 
Spriiche tiber den krieg, zusammengestellt, 
iibersetzt und eingefiihrt. Asiatische stu- 
dien, 1/2 (1947), 6-9. 

TsENG CHAO-YUEH. Mao Kung ting and its 
inscription. Philobiblon, no. 4 (Mar. 
1947), 3-6. 

WALKER, RicHarp L. The control system of 
the Chinese government. FEQ, 7 (Nov. 
1947), 2-21. 

[Waire, Wittiam C.] Bronze knives of 
ancient China. Bulletin of the Royal On- 
tario museum of archaeology, Toronto, 15 
(Mar. 1946), 24 p. plates. (A.R.H.) 

[Wuire, Wittiam C.] The Lord of the 
Northern Dipper. Bulletin of the Royal 
Ontario museum of archaeology, Toronto, 
13 (Dec. 1945), 32 p. illus. Description of 
the Taoist fresco, Lord of the Northern 
Dipper, ca. 13th century A.D., from a 
temple in southern Shansi, in the Royal 
Ontario museum of archaeology. (A.R.H.) 

[Wuite, Wittiam C.] The Lord of the 
Southern Dipper. Bulletin of the Royal 
Ontario museum of archaeology, Toronto, 
14 (Jan. 1946), 32 p. illus. Description 
of the Taoist fresco, Lord of the Southern 
Dipper, which forms a pair with the Lord 
of the Northern Dipper. (A.R.H.) 

WILLEKE, BERNWARD H. Documents relating 
to the history of the Franciscan missions 
in Shantung, China. Franciscan studies, 7 
(June 1947), 171-187. Translation of four 
memorials of the governor of Shantung 
and the governor-general of Chihli on the 
search for and arrest of several Franciscan 
missionaries and their Chinese converts 
during the severe persecution of 1785. 
(L.C.G.) 

Wonc, K. C. Chronology of the medical 
history movement in China. Chinese jour- 
nal of medical history, 1 (Jan./Mar. 1947), 
9-12. Covers the years 1914-1947. (L.- 
CG.) 
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SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 
Books 


U. S. BOARD ON GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, Cu- 
mulative list of place names in Mongolia, 
decision list no. 4517, October 1945. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1946. 24 p. 


Articles 


FILLIOZAT, JEAN. Catalogue des manuscrits 
sanskrits et tibétains de la Société asiatique. 
JA, 233 (1941/1942, publ. in 1945), 1-81. 

Konow, STEN. Note sur une nouvelle forme 
aberrante du Khotanais. JA, 233 (1941/ 
1942, publ. in 1945), 83-104. fold. facsim. 

LaLou, MARCELLE. Texte medical tibétain. 
JA, 233 (1941/1942, publ. in 1945), 209- 
211. pi. 

OtscuHki, Leonarpo. Oliin’s chemise. An 
episode from the “Secret history of the 
Mongols.” JAOS, 67 (Jan./Mar. 1947), 54- 
56. 

TRAGER, GEORGE L., and JOHN G. MUTZIGER. 
The linguistic structure of Mongolian 
placenames. JAOS, 67 (July/Sept. 1947), 
184-195. 


KOREA 
Books 

CuHuNG, Henry. The Russians came to 
Korea. Washington, D. C., Korean pacific 
press, 1947. “Based both on official docu- 
ments and on hundreds of eye-witness ac- 
counts.” 

(GALLAGHER, Davip.] The mineral industry 
of Korea in 1944. [Tokyo?] General head- 
quarters, Supreme commander for the 
Allied powers, Natural resources section 
[1946] 19 p. tables. (Natural resources 
section report no. 35) “Supplement to 
NRS report no. 23, dated 18 March 1946.” 

Hewes, Gorpon W. Archaeology of Korea: 
a selected bibliography. August 1, 1947. 
[Chicago? 1947] 20 p. (Research mono- 
graphs on Korea. Ser. F, no. 1) 

Korea. (TERRITORY UNDER U. S. OCCUPATION, 
1945- =) LAWS, STATUTES, etc. The pat- 
ent law, 1946. ([Seoul, 1946] 77, 49 p. At 
head of title: Headquarters, United States 
Army military government in Korea, Office 
of the military governor, Seoul, Korea. 
English and Korean. 

KOREAN AMERICAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
The culture of Korea, racial background, 
sketch of geography, history of Korea, re- 
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ligion, literature, art, science, music, eco- 
nomic background, and history of revolu- 
tionary movement. Edited by Changsoon 
Kim. [Honolulu, 1946] 334 p. illus. 

KOREAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN AMERICA. 
Bulletin 1- 1947. Los Angeles 13, 400 S. 
Main St. 

{MacDANIEL, R. C. and C, L. W. Swanson] 
Commercial fertilizers in Korea (a pre- 
liminary report) [Tokyo?] General head- 
quarters, Supreme commander for the 
Allied powers, Natural resources section 
[1946] 27 p. maps, tables. (Natural re- 
sources section report no. 33) 

[Metis, Percy E.] The forestry situation in 
southern Korea. [Tokyo?] General head- 
quarters, Supreme commander for the 
Allied powers, Natural resources section 
[1946] 27 p. illus., map, tables. (Natu- 
ral resources section report no. 47) 

OLIvER, RoBert T. Divided Korea, its eco- 
nomic resources, potentials and needs. 
New York, Citizens conference on interna- 
tional economic union, 1947. 28 p. 

Pyun, Y. T. Tales from Korea. Seoul, In- 
ternational cultural association of Korea, 
1946. 148 p. plates, map. 

U. S. Army. 40th bivision. Evacuation. 
[n.p., reproduced by 545th engr topo co— 
XXIV corps, 19467] [24] p. illus. “This 
series of sketches was prepared by the Di- 
vision G-—2 section as a pictorial study of 
the evacuation” of Japanese soldiers and 
civilian refugees from Korea. Draftsmen: 
Frank T. Acquaviva, Morry Pinas; pre- 
pared under the direction of Maxwell 
Barach, capt, asst G-2. 

U. S$. Dept. oF state. Korea’s independ- 
ence. Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 
1947. 60 p. (Its Publication 2933. Far 
Eastern series 18) 


Articles 


McCung, SHANNON. A basic bookshelf of 
English language materials on Korea. 
Voice of Korea, 4, no. 90 (Sept. 16, 1947), 
34. (L.CG.) 

OLiveR, Rospert T. The tragedy of Korea. 
World affairs (Washington), 110. (Spring 
1947), 27-34. 


JAPAN 
Books 
ALLEN, G. C. A short economic history of 


modern Japan, 1867-1937. New York, 
Macmillan, 1947. Published in London by 
G. Allen & Unwin ltd. in 1946. 

Botter, Witty. Meister des japanischen 
farbholzschnittes. Zurich, 1947. 

BuscH, Noet Faircuitp. Fallen sun. New 
York, Appleton-Century, 1947. “A _ de- 
tailed, serious study of Japanese character 
and of the problems involved in the oc- 
cupation.” 

Cuaze, Evtiotr. The stainless steel kimono. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
American paratroopers in occupied Japan. 

CoLe, ALLAN B., ed. A scientist with Perry 
in Japan. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina press, 1947. 360 p. The journal 
of Dr. James Morrow. 

Ditts, MARION May. The pageant of Jap- 
anese history. New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1947. New edition. 

FEE, JoHN C., comp. Electric equipment 
manufacturers. Tokyo, Reproduced by U. 
S. Army technical intelligence center, 1946. 
11 v. tables. Contents: book I. pt. A-s. 
Miscellaneous electric equipment. 2 v.— 
book II. Electric furnaces—book III. Elec- 
tric machines—book IV. pt. A. Power 
winches. pt. B. Concrete mixers. 1 v.—book 
V. Electrical and mechanical appliances— 
book VI. Motors—book VII. Switches—book 
VIII. Wires—book IX. pt. a-s. Radio, tele- 
graph, telephone, etc. 2 v. 

HIBBARD, EsTHER LOWELL. The Ulysses motif 
in Japanese literature. [n.p., 1946] 221- 
246 p. map, diagr. Based on thesis (Ph.D.) 
—University of Michigan, 1944. “Reprinted 
from Journal of American folklore, July- 
September, 1946.” 

HoitomM, Daniet C. Modern Japan and 
Shinto nationalism. 2d ed. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1947. ix, 226 p. 

HyMAN, Herpert H. World surveys—the 
Japanese angle. Mexico, D. F., Mexico, 
1947. 14 p. “Reprinted from vol. 1, no. 
2, June, 1947, of the International journal 
of opinion and attitude research.” 

Japan. Constitution. The Constitution of 
Japan. [n.p.] Cabinet secretariat [1946] 
16 p. “Certified official English translation 
of the Constitution of Japan promulgated 
on the third day of November, 1946.”— 
Statement signed by J. Hayashi, chief sec- 
retary of the cabinet. 

JAPAN. DEPT. OF EDUCATION. Guide to new 
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education in Japan. [Tokyo?] Ministry 
of education [1946] Vol. 1. pt. A. Funda- 
mental problems of the establishment of 
new Japan. 

Konpo, Kikujiro. Romanized English-Jap- 
anese dictionary, with C.inese characters. 
2d ed. Honolulu, T. H., Distributor: Of- 
fice appliance company [1947] 549 p. 

Lawson, TED W. Trente secondes sur Tokio; 
Traduit de l’anglais par Jean Accart. 
[Paris] Charlot [1946] 200 p. Original 
English text edited by Robert Considine. 

Rava, C. E. 43 pittori giapponesi contem- 
poranei. Milan, 1947. 

SANSBURY, CyRIL KENNETH. Japan, the past 
and the future. London, Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge, 1946. 16 p. 

Sucimoto, Etsu INAGAKI. A daughter of the 
samurai. New York, Doubleday, 1947. 
Reprint. 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS. 
Natural resources of Japan. (Rev. ed.) 
[Tokyo] General headquarters, Supreme 
commander for the Allied powers, Natural 
resources section [1947] 64 p. illus. 
maps. 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS. 
Natural resources section preliminary 
studies. no. 1-14. Tokyo, 1946-47. 

No. 1. Formosan metal and mineral sta- 
tistics. 1946. 
2. Coke in Japan. 1946. 
3. Quality and uses of Japanese coal 
and lignite. 1946. 

. Food position of Japan for the 
1947 rice year (as of 1 Nov. 46). 
1947. 

. Japan’s 
1947. 

. Japanese food collection program 
with emphasis on collection of 
the 1946 rice crop. 1947. 

. Garnet resources of Japan. 1947. 

. Consumption of expendable ma- 
terials by Japanese coal mines. 
1947. 

. Radio-grade quartz crystal re- 
sources in Japan. 1947. 

. Japanese oyster seed export pro- 
gram for 1947. 1947. 

. Newsprint in Japan. 1947. 

. Experimental smelting and refin- 
ing of iron-chromium-nickel ore 
in Japan. 1947. 


big fishing companies. 
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13. 1947 summer grain collection and 
related problems. 1947. 

14. Machinery distribution in the Jap- 
anese mineral industry. 1947. 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS. 
Natural resources section reports. no. l- 
90. Tokyo, 1945-47. 

No. 1. Possibility of reparations from 
Japan’s natural resources. 1945. 

2. [Classified report, not published] 

8. Basic problems of the coal mining 
industry in Japan. 1945. 

4. Culture and utilization of “Kozo” 
and “Mitsumata” for the manu- 
facture of high-grade paper in 
Japan. 1945. 

. Ownership and administration of 
Japan’s forests. 1945. 

. Administration of the Japanese 
mining industry. 1945. 

- Rice crop losses from adverse 
weather conditions in Japan 
proper in 1945. 1945. 

. Stockpiles of logs and lumber in Ja- 
pan. 1945. 

. Unusual materials as foodstuffs in 
Japan. 1945. 

10. [Classified ] 

11. Estimate of the forestry situation in 
Hokkaido. 1945. 

12. Sources of phosphate for Japan. 
1945. 

Supplement to NRS report no. 12 
(Sources of Phosphate for Ja- 
pan, 31 Dec. 1945). 1946. 

13. Forest areas, forest composition, 
and standing timber by volume 
in Japan. 1946. 

14. Production of the fishing industry 
of Hokkaido. 1946. 

15. Livestock feed requirements for Ja- 
pan proper. 1946. 

16. Soils of Kyushu and southern Hon- 
shu. 1946. 

17. Wartime administration of the 
Japanese mineral industry. 
1946. 

. Oil fields of Hokkaido. 1946. 

. Soils of Hokkaido and northern 
Honshu. 1946. 

. Vegetable seeds in relation to food 
supply in Japan. 1946. 

. The coal industry of Japan in re- 
cent years. 1946. 
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. Japanese fishing areas. 1946. 

23. Korean mineral industry statistics. 
1946. 

24. Foodstuffs used in the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages in Japan. 
1946. 

25. Characteristics of the Japanese 
agricultural co-operative asso- 
ciation. 1946. 

26. Estimate of the charcoal and fire- 
wood situation in Japan. 1946. 

27. Production, consumption, and 
stockpiles of bamboo. 1946. 

28. Estimate of the pulpwood situa- 
tion in Japan. 1946. 

29. The Honkeiko colliery disaster. 
1946. 

30. The livestock industry in Japan. 
1946. 

31. The Japanese salmon _ industry. 
1946. 

32. Lumber production in Japan. 
1946. 

33. Commercial fertilizers in Korea. 
1946. 

34. Veneer and plywood manufactur- 
ing in Japan. 1946. 

35. The mineral industry of Korea in 
1944. 1946. 

36. [Classified] 

Special report—Extracts from a survey 

of timber control in Japan since 1946. 

1946. 

37. Fisheries education and research 
in Japan. 1946. 

38. A survey of timber control in Ja- 
pan since 1941. 1946. 

39. Hydroelectric power in Japan. 
1946. 

40. Forestry situation in Kyushu. 
1946. 

41. Japanese research institutions in 
the field of mining and geology. 
1946. 

42. Japanese agar-agar industry. 1946. 

48. Hydrology of Japan. 1946. 

44. Mineral resources of Japan proper 
1925-1945. 1946. 

45. Statistics of fruit production in Ja- 
pan 1926 to 1946. 1946. 

46. The imperial forests of Japan. 


1946. 
47. The forestry situation in southern 
Korea. 1946. 
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48. Forestry and forest industries in 
Shikoku. 1946. 

49. Japanese petroleum drilling meth- 
ods and equipment. 1946. 

50. Iron and steel metallurgy of the 
Japanese empire. 1946. 

51. Forestry education in Japan. 1946. 

52. Economic controls in the Japanese 
coal industry. 1946. 

53. Dolomite resources in Japan. 
1946. 

54. Cobalt resources in Japan. 1946. 

55. Fertilizer in Japan. 1946. 

56. The wood pulp industry in Japan. 
1946. 

57. Nickel deposits in Japan. 1946. 

58. The forestry situation in northern 
Honshu. 1946. 

59. The agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of Japan. 1946. 
60. Limestone, lime, and gypsum re- 
sources in Japan. 1946. 
Supplement to NRS report no. 60 (De- 
scriptions of gypsum producing 
areas and mines, 15 Nov. 1946). 
1946. 

61. Tungsten and molybdenum metal- 
lurgy of Japan. 1946. 

62. Ferroalloy metallurgy of Japan. 


1946. 
63. Glossary of Japanese fisheries 
terms. 1946. 


64. Chromite resources of Japan. 1947. 
Supplement to NRS report no. 64 (De- 
scriptions of chromite produc- 
ing areas and mines, 15 Jan. 


1947). 1947. 
65. Zinc-lead_ resources of Japan. 
1947. 


66. Sulfur resources of Japan. 1947. 

Supplement to NRS report no. 66 (De- 
scriptions of sulfur producing 
areas and mines, 10 Feb. 1947). 
1947. 

67. Barite resources in Japan. 1947. 

68. Fushun coal field, Manchuria. 
1947. 

69. Iron ore resources of Japan. 1947. 

Supplement to NRS report no. 69 (De- 
scriptions of iron ore producing 
areas and mines, 26 Feb. 1947) 
1947. 

70. Pyrite resources of Japan. 1947. 

Supplement to NRS report no. 70 (De- 
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scriptions of pyrite and produc- 
ing areas and mines, 4 Mar. 
1947) 1947. 

71. Japanese fishing gear. 
2. Molybdenum in Japan. 
. Japanese whaling in 

island area. 1947. 
. Low-temperature carbonization of 
coal in Japan. 1947. 
. Fluorspar resources of 
1947. 
. Sericulture in Japan. 
. Tungsten resources 
1947. 

Pyrethrum in Japan. 1947. 

Farm tenancy in Japan. 1947. 

Petroleum resources and produc- 
tion in Japan. 1947. 

81. Graphite resources of Japan. 
. Tin metallurgy in Japan. 

83. Lead metallurgy in Japan. 

84. Mineral resources of 

Korea. 1947. 

Magnesium metallurgy in the Jap- 
anese empire. 1947. 

Field experiments with fertilizers 
in Japan. 1947. 

Aluminum metallurgy in the Jap- 
anese empire. 1947. 

Mist netting for birds in Japan. 

1947. 
Mining for oil in Japan. 1947. 
Bark beetle epidemic in Japan. 
1947. 

BEATRICE LANE. 

no plays. 

1947. 
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Japan. 


1947. 
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79. 
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85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


89. 
90. 


Nogaku, Japanese 
New York, Transatlantic arts, 
(Wisdom of the East series) 
ForRcES IN THE PaciFic. Sum- 
mation...of United States Army military 
government activities in the Ryukyu is- 
lands. no. 1l- July/Nov. 1946— [n.p.] 
1946- maps, tables, diagr. At head of 
title, no. 1- : General headquarters, Com- 
mander-in-chief, United States Army forces, 
Pacific. 

PACIFIC AIR COMMAND. Gen- 
eral information for dependents of military 
personnel planning to come to Japan. 
[Tokyo, 1946?] 17 p. 


U. S. Dept. oF sTATE. Administrative sub- 


divisions of Japan; with appendix of 47 
prefectural maps. [Washington, 1947] 
652 p. and atlas of fold. maps. (Its Pub- 
lication no. 2749. Far Eastern series no. 19) 


U.S. Jornt ARMy—NAVY ASSESSMENT COMMIT- 


U. 


U. 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


. S. STRATEGIC BOMBING SURVEY. 


. S. STRATEGIC BOMBING SURVEY. 


. S. STRATEGIC BOMBING SURVEY. 


. S. STRATEGIC BOMBING SURVEY. 


. S. TEXTILE MISSION TO JAPAN. 


TEE. Japanese naval and merchant ship- 
ping losses during World War II by all 
causes. Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 

1947. 1 v. (various pagings) diagrs. 
(Navexos P-468.) 

S. NAVAL TECHNICAL MISSION TO JAPAN. 
History of mission. November, 1946. [n.p.] 
U. S. Naval technical mission to Japan 
[1946] 47 p. illus. 

S. NAVAL TECHNICAL MISSION TO JAPAN. 
Miscellaneous targets, Japanese fuels and 
lubricants, article 6, research on Diesel 
and boiler fuel at the first Naval fuel depot, 
Ofuna. [San Francisco?] U. S. Naval 
technical mission to Japan [1946] 139 p. 
illus. 

Coals and 
metals in Japan’s war economy. [Wash- 
ington] Basic materials division, 1947. 
v, 215 p. diagrs., tables. (Jts Reports. 
Pacific war. 36) 

The effects 
of air attack on Japanese urban economy. 
Summary report. [Washington] Urban 
areas division, 1947. ix, 78 p. tables, 
diagrs. (Its Reports. Pacific war. 55) 
Field re- 
port covering air-raid protection and allied 
subjects in Kyoto, Japan. Dates of survey: 
4 Nov. 1945-9 Nov. 1945. [Washington] 
Civilian defense division, 1947. vi, 113 p. 
illus., diagrs. (Its Reports. Pacific war. 
6) 

Final re- 
port covering air-raid protection and allied 
subjects in Japan. Dates of survey: 1 Oct. 
1945-1 Dec. 1945. [Washington] Civil- 
ian defense division, 1947. vii, 248 p. 
illus., maps. (Its Reports. Pacific war. 11) 


. S. STRATEGIC BOMBING SURVEY. Interroga- 


tions of Japanese officials. [Washington, 
U. S. Govt. print. off., 1946] 2 v. maps, 
tables, diagrs. (Jts Reports. Pacific war. 
72) “Opnav—P-03-100.” 

Report 
of the Textile mission to Japan, January- 
March 1946. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1946. v. 28 p. tables. Issued also 
in the United States as Dept. of state pub- 
lication 2619, Far Eastern series 13. 


Articles 


BralBANTI, RALPH J. D. State and religion in 
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Japan. FES, 16 (Sept. 3, 1947), 185-187. 

De FRANCIS, JOHN. Japanese language re- 
form: Politics and phonetics. FES, 16 
(Nov. 5, 1947), 217-220. 

Ho.tus, Howarp. The work of the Arts and 
monuments division in Tokyo. Bulletin 
of the Cleveland museum of art, 34 (Nov. 
1947), 239-241. (A.R.H.) 

HoLtoM, DANIEL C. Japanese language re- 
form: Ideographs and ideas. FES, 16 
(Nov. 5, 1947), 220-223. 

HuLse, Freperick S. Some effects of the war 
upon Japanese society. FEQ, 7 (Nov. 
1947), 22-42. 

Levi, WERNER. Australia and the peace with 
Japan. FES, 16 (Nov. 26, 1947), 234-237. 

Priest, ALAN. The Mansfield collection of 
Japanese prints. Metropolitan museum of 
art bulletin, 5 (Dec. 1946), 110-115. illus. 
The Mansfield collection, which was ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan museum in 
1936, included paintings, metalwork, 
swords, furniture, pottery, lacquer, printed 
books, and 339 prints, listed by artists at 
the end of this article. (A.R.H.) 

Ray, DonaLD P. Our progress in Japan. 
World affairs (Washington), 110 (Summer 
1947), 109-113. 

Ricozzi, Ettore. Das _ netsuke. Asiatische 
Studien, 1/2 (1947), 29-47. plates. 

WANG YUN-SHENG. Japanese thought—1947. 
China magazine, 17, no. 10 (Oct. 1947), 27- 
31. 

WANG YUN-SHENG. Japan’s dangerous road. 
China magazine, 17, no. 9 (Sept. 1947), 10- 
15. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Books 


Avora, A. Het principaelste wit de kerke 
Christi te Batavia, lets uit de geschiedenis 
“van de eerste kerke en de gemeynte Jesu 
Christi der stadt Jacatra op Java mayor in 
Asia.” Franeker, T. Weaver, 1946. 222 p. 

BALEN, W. J. VAN. Naar de indische wonder- 
wereld met Jan Huyghen van Linschoten. 
2. druk. [Amsterdam] N. v. Amster- 
damsche boek—- en courantmaatschappij, 
1946. 211 p. port. 17cm. (Die Grootste 
van dit volck; leven en werken van grote 
Nederlanders) 

BeNepicr, PAu K. Selected list of materials 
for the study of the Annamese language. 
New York, Southeast Asia institute, 1947. 
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7 p. (Language series no. 3) Mimeo- 
graphed. 

BERNSTEIN, Davin. The Philippine story. 
New York, Farrar, Straus & co., 1947. 276 
p- R NYHTB, Sept. 14, 1947, 3; NYTBR, 
Sept. 28, 1947, 6. 

BLAKE, FRANK R. Selected list of materials 
for the study of the Tagalog language. 
New York, Southeast Asia institute, 1947. 
13 p. (Language series no. 4) Mimeo- 
graphed. 

BOETZELAER VAN ASPEREN EN DUBBELDAM, 
CAREL WESSEL THEODORUS, BARON VAN. De 
Protestantische kerk in Nederlandsch- 
Indié; haar ontwikkeling van 1620-1939. 
’s-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1947. xxxii, 
488 p. 

BRYANT, ALICE (FRANKLIN) The sun was 
darkened. Boston, Chapman & Grimes 
[1947] 262 p. plates, maps. War in the 
Philippines. 

BURMA FRONTIER AREAS COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 
Report submitted to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and to the 
Government of Burma. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1947. 24 p. (Gt. Brit. 
Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
7138) D. R. Rees-Williams, chairman. 

CANNOoO, J. M. Bushido, een doktersverhaal 
over de krijgsgevangenkampen in Siam. 
Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1947. 239 p. 

CHAPMAN, JAMES and ETHEL. Escape to the 
hills. Lancaster, Pa., Jaques Cattell press, 
1947. Two American teachers in the 
Philippines. 

Daum, P. A. “Ups” en “downs” in het In- 
dische leven. Amsterdam, Contact [cl1946] 
451 p. 

Droste, Curis B. Till better days. London, 
New York, Hurst & Blackett Itd. [1946] 
104 p. map, plates. “Account of the com- 
ing of the war to Java.” 

GEURTJENS, HENDRIK. Ooost is Oost en West 
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lingen toegelicht, met voorbeelden uit 
eigen ervaring. Utrecht, Uitgeverij Het 
Spectrum, 1946. 254 p. illus., 32 pl. on 

16 1. 

Giss, H. A. R. Modern trends in Islam. 
Chicago Ill., The university of Chicago 
press [1947] xiii, 141 p. (The Haskell 
lectures in comparative religion delivered 
at the University of Chicago in 1945) In- 
cludes Moslems of Southeast Asia (L.S.) 
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GonzaLes, N. V. M. Seven hills away. 
ver, Alan Swallow, 
about the Philippines. 

Gordel van smaragd: 180 foto’s oven land en 
volk van Indonesié. Amsterdam, Contact, 
1947. Met een woord ten geleide van Dirk 
de Vries. 

Gourou, Pierre. Les pays tropicaux: prin- 
cipes d’une géographie humaine et écon- 
omique. Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1947. 196 p. R PA, 20 (Sept. 
1947), 337-339. (L.S.) 

GREAT BRITAIN. COLONIAL OFFICE. North 
Borneo. Agreement for the transfer of the 
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Stationery off., 1946. 7 p. (Colonial no. 
202) 
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F. W. Cheshire pty. ltd. [19467] 142 p. 

INDOCHINA, FRENCH. DIRECTION FEDERALE DE 
L'INFORMATION. La situation en Indo- 
chine, mars 1943-juin 1946. Saigon [1946] 
23 p. 

Indochine, une réalisation francaise. Paris. 
Editions de l’'Agence extérieure, 1946. 124 
p- 
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Ketty and WaALsH, publishers. Kelly and 
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MANILA. UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
The code of the University of the Philip- 
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mittee. Manila, Bureau of printing, 1946. 
163 p. 
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Mitter, Basi. Ann Judson, heroine of 
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NETHERLANDS INFORMATION BUREAU, NEW 
York. The political events in the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia; a review of the develop- 
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text of the Linggadjati agreement. New 
York City, Netherlands information bureau 
[1947] 64 p. 

NIELSON, AAGE Krarup. Landet med de 
lykkelige smil, en karavenafaerd gennem 
Burma. Kobenhavn: Gyldendalske bog- 
handel nordisk forlag, 1947. 176 p. 

OvERDIJKINK, G. C. Het Indonesische prob- 
leem. De feiten. 's-Gravenhage, M. Nij- 
hoff, 1946. 123 p. 

PENDLETON, Ropert L. Training for agri- 
cultral research in humid tropical Asia. 
New York, Southeast Asia institute [1947] 
10 p. Reproduced from typewritten copy. 
(L.S.) 

Puitups, JAMES DuNcaAN. Salem and the 
Indies; the story of the great commercial 
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era of the city. Boston, Houghton Mif- 

flin co., 1947. 468 p. R NYTBR, Oct. 19, 

1947, 7. 

POORTENAAR, JAN., comp. Onder palmen en 
waringins, geest en godsdienst van Insul- 
inde, door prof. dr. N. J. Krom, dr. V. I. 
van de Wall, P. Heerkens [en anderen] 
samengesteld door Jan Poortenaar en dr. 
W. Ph. Coolhaas. Naarden, Uitgeverij In 
den toren [1946?] 320 p. col. plates, 
fold. map. 

Roxas, MANUEL. The problems of Philip- 
pine rehabilitation and trade relations. 
Manila, Bureau of printing, 1947. 208 p. 
Speeches delivered between June 21 and 
December 19, 1946. (L.S.) 

SAMSON, GERALD. The Burma road. Lon- 
don, The China Society [1946] 8 p. 

SmitH, G. H. Mawal, jungle boy of French 
Indo-China. Chicago, Moody press, cl947. 
60 p. 

Standard, a weekly newspaper for interna- 
tional readers. Bangkok, Siam, 77 Rama 
V Road, Dusit District. 

UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. Indo-China. 
London, Union of democratic control, 
1947. 19 p. (LS.) 

U. S. ARMY MAP SERVICE. Borneo; special 
strategic map. Ist ed-AMS 1. Washing- 
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A.M.S. 9101) Scale 1:2,000,000. 

U. S. Concress. Housz. COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Amendment of Philip- 
pine rehabilitation act of 1946. Report to 
accompany S. 1020. [Washington, U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1947] 7 p. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. Treaty of general re- 
lations and protocol with the republic of 
the Philippines. Report. (To accompany 
Executive J, Seventy-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session) [Washington, U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1946] 6 p. (79th Cong., 2d 
sess. Senate. Executive rept. 10) 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Trade rela- 
tions with the Philippines, understandings 
effected through exchanges of notes be- 
tween the United States of America and 
other governments regarding the applica- 
tion of certain treaties and agreements. 
[Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1947] 
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other international acts series 1572) 
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A study of history. By ARNOLD J. ToyNnBEE. Abridgement of vols. 1-6 by 
D. C. SomERVELL. New York and London: Oxford University Press, 
1946. xiii, 617 p. $5.00. 


The first three volumes of Arnold Toynbee’s A study of history were 
published in 1934. Three more volumes came out in 1939. Mr. ‘Toynbee’s 
wartime activities as director of the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs then diverted his energies from the completion of his magnum opus, 
and no more volumes have appeared. The six volumes attracted the at- 
tention of historians and other professional “intellectuals” but caused 
hardly a ripple in the consciousness of the American reading public at 
large. They were distinctly caviar to the general. Now in 1947 there has 
occurred a notable phenomenon in the history of Toynbee’s great histori- 
cal study. A skillful, one-volume condensation by D. C. Somervell of 
A study of history has established itself near the top of the best-seller 
lists in the United States. It is not simply because one volume is shorter 
than six volumes that large numbers of Americans are now reading Toyn- 
bee. The reader of 1947 feels more need for such a work than did the 
reader of 1939. After World War I, H. G. Wells’ brilliant tour de force, 
An outline of history, sold by the thousands and is still to be found in 
nearly every bookcase. Toynbee’s A study of history may prove to be for 
this postwar generation what Wells’ Outline was for the postwar gener- 
ation of twenty-five years ago — a compact, intelligent analysis of our baf- 
fling and troubled world in terms of its historical origins. But if Toynbee 
today can play the role which Wells played in the 1920's, then popular 
taste is not in as bad a way as the general level of the movies and radio 
would suggest, for Toynbee is to Wells as meat for strong men is to milk 
for babes. Wells’ work was a fast-moving story, with heroes and villains 
and crises in abundance. Toynbee’s study is not a narrative at all, but a 
mature, analytical, comparative, philosophic consideration of the various 
major cultures which have appeared on the earth during the brief six 
thousand years since some human beings first made the tremendous leap 
from primitive society to civilized life. 


A condensation of Toynbee’s theory is difficult to achieve and when 
done approaches the libelous by becoming oversimplified and rigid, as 
the theory itself is not. Toynbee begins by determining that the intelli- 
gible field of study is not the nation-state such as Britain or the city state 
such as Athens, but a whole civilization. Of such “intelligible fields of 
study” he identifies twenty-one, of which only a few — the Western; the 
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Islamic; the Hindu; the Orthodox Christian in two manifestations, Ortho- 
dox-Byzantine and Orthodox-Russian; and the Far Eastern in two phases, 
Chinese and Korean-Japanese — are extant. Of the civilizations now past 
and gone, some are parents of living cultures: the Orthodox Christian and 
Western civilizations are both children of the Hellenic culture, and the 
modern Far Eastern culture is affiliated to an earlier “Sinic’”’ civilization 
which disintegrated with the fall of the Han. To Toynbee these twenty- 
one higher cultures are so nearly contemporaneous in time and so much 
alike in the general features which distinguish all of them from primitive 
cultures that he treats them as a species and undertakes a scientific analy- 
sis of them to see what the characteristic origins, life history, and death 
of a civilization may be. That no two civilizations are alike does not in- 
validate Toynbee’s use of the comparative method. As he points out, no 
two frogs are exactly alike either, but the scientist does not therefore deny 
the existence of a species of frogs nor the possibility of learning more 
about that species by examination and experimentation. How do civili- 
zations arise? Toynbee’s formula is “challenge and response.” The chal- 
lenge may be provided by the physical environment or by the human 
environment. In either case it must be a difficult challenge, so that the 
human group which makes a creative response to it is on the way to 
producing a civilization, as the Egyptians were in conquering the Nile 
or the Mayans in mastering the jungle. As long as new challenges are 
met by continuing acts of creation, a civilization is in its period of growth. 
Eventually, in the history of every civilization under Toynbee’s micro- 
scope, including our own, has come breakdown. Creative response ceases: 
a “time of troubles” ensues. After bitter conflict and great suffering, a 
dying culture at last enters the “Indian summer” of its universal state — 
the Roman Empire, the Han Dynasty, the Tokugawa Shogunate. In time, 
within the universal state, three factions appear, the dominant minority 
which has lost the capacity for creative leadership (e.g., the Confucian 
literati), the internal proletariat (e.g., the Roman masses), and the ex- 
ternal proletariat (e.g., the Teutonic barbarians or the Huns). Out 
of the sense of alienation which possesses the internal proletariat, the 
feeling of being “in” but not “of” the civilization, is born devotion 
to a universal church which offers membership in a kingdom which 
is not of this world. The universal state, rotten within, collapses; the 
barbarian war bands of the external proletariat prey upon the corpse, 
and the universal church becomes the chrysalis from which is born a new 
but related culture, tied to the old civilization by a relationship which 
Toynbee calls ‘‘apparentation-affiliation.” It is these three phenomena — 
the universal state, the universal church, and the barbarian war band 
— which Toynbee intends to analyze in the volumes of his study which 
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are yet to appear. Of the cultures which are still upon this earth, all have 
passed the point of breakdown and nearly all have experienced their uni- 
versal state and are in disintegration. Our Western culture is in a rela- 
tively early stage of its ‘time of troubles” and has not yet either submitted 
to a universal state or achieved the preferable equivalent of voluntary 
world-organization. Will it run much the same course as its peers? Toyn- 
bee is no determinist, for all that his general pattern briefly stated sug- 
gests a taste for inevitabilities. There is no time-span set for a culture: 
there is no predetermined sequence. Creative response may yet save our 
culture for a long and useful existence. Standing in the midst of derelict 
cultures, to which our own grievously sick civilization has played the role 
of Mephistopheles, Toynbee still feels that there is no inevitable sentence 
of doom upon us, and that through the saving grace of the universal re- 
ligion of Christianity Western culture may yet rediscover its soul. 


With all proper respect to Mr. Somervell’s abridgment, which is very 
ably done, six volumes of Toynbee are still considerably better than one. 
In the original version, Toynbee is especially adept at puncturing illusions 
and combatting errors. He deflates stock ideas about race, commonplaces 
about environment, and the innocently egocentric notion that civilization 
is singular, “Civilization” with a capital C, and means our way of life, 
which is, of course, far superior to that of lesser breeds without the law! 
Particularly notable is Toynbee’s use of the great myths and legends as 
the most enduring embodiments to human wisdom and the most reward- 
ing clues to historical truth. All these discussions and many others of 
remarkable interest have, perhaps necessarily, been cut to the bone in the 
one-volume version. It is of consequence to Far Eastern specialists that 
Somervell has omitted many of the examples and illustrations from non- 
Western cultures, including the Sinic and the Far Eastern, in order to 
give readers of the “pocket Toynbee” a fuller treatment of our own civili- 
zation. 

What Toynbee has to say about the civilizations of Asia is very naturally 
that part of his work which is of greatest interest to students of the Far 
Fast, although they cannot expect to abstract his analysis of India, Hindu, 
Sinic, and Far Eastern cultures from their context without depriving them 
of much of their meaning. In two articles this reviewer has attempted to 
summarize and criticize Toynbee’s anatomy of civilized life in the Far 
Fast. In his discussions of China, Toynbee takes a position which is vir- 
tually heretical in view of the orthodox interpretation of Chinese civili- 
zation. In the history of China he finds not one civilization, but two. The 

* Meribeth E. Camerson, “A bisection of Chinese history,” Pacific historical review, 8 (Decem- 


ber 1939), 401-12, and Meribeth E. Cameron, “A rehandling of Japanese history,” Far Eastern 
quarterly, 1 (February 1942), 150-60. 
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earlier one he calls the “Sinic.” It was born in the Yellow River valley, 
took form in Shang and early Chou, broke down and passed into its time 
of troubles in the Ch’un-ch’iu and Chan-kuo periods, achieved its uni- 
versal state with Ch’in and Han, and subsequently disintegrated. The 
philosophers of the later Chou are the voices of its dominant minority, 
the imported Buddhist faith is its universal church, and the non-Chinese 
peoples of the steppe and forest are its external proletariat. Affiliated to 
this Sinic civilization is a later “Far Eastern” civilization, geographically 
displaced to include such regions as south China, Korea, and Japan. In 
China this new culture flowers and then fades under the T’ang, has its 
time of troubles, and is forced into the Mongol universal state, and under 
Ming and Manchu attains a sort of petrifaction which is shattered by the 
impact of the West. In Japan, the Far Eastern culture runs a similar 
course, from the first amazing days of the radiation of Chinese culture 
upon Japan and its adaptation on to breakdown in the twelfth century, 
a time of troubles, and then the Tokugawa universal state. Japan’s “volun- 
tary conversion” to Western civilization Toynbee shrewdly and effectively 
compares with that of Russia. 


Far Eastern specialists may not readily accept the application of the 
Toynbeean hypotheses to their bailiwick. They may well be suspicious, 
as are all professionals, of the gifted amateur of universal knowledge who 
seems to burst into their field with a magic key to its essential meaning. 


’ 


Nevertheless, the ‘Far Easterners,” as a group, need to read Toynbee as 
a means to their intellectual salvation. Since the study of the Far East in 
American universities is a whole curriculum in small compass, it has 
drawn to itself exponents with every imaginable background and train- 
ing. Some are bred in one or the other of the standard academic disci- 
plines; others qualify by residence in the Far East and knowledge of a 
Far Eastern language. All of them, whatever their particular real compe- 
tence, are forced by the rudimentary development of Far Eastern studies 
to double in brass and pass as historians, sociologists, economists, geog- 
raphers, art critics, radio commentators, and prophets on Far Eastern 
affairs in general. For the Far Eastern academic “man of all work,” then, 
it is especially salutary to see the Asiatic cultures handled comparatively 
and analytically in a work of rich erudition, philosophical insight, sense 
of historical growth, and real humility. Toynbee’s special vocabulary, with 
its concepts of challenge-and-response, withdrawal-and-return, sense of 
drift and sense of sin, archaism, futurism, and all the rest, can bring quick 
illumination to the significance of the phenomena of Asiatic, as well as all 
other, cultures. Moreover, Far Eastern specialists have reason to be par- 
ticularly grateful to Mr. Toynbee, and to Mr. Somervell for making Mr. 
Toynbee’s exegesis of cultures appealing to thousands of American readers. 
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Toynbee’s intent “to see and express the point of view of the non-Western 
peoples” is evident throughout his work and may do much to tear away 
the blinders of smugness and condescension which most Americans wear 
when they contemplate other civilizations than our own. 
MERIBETH E. CAMERON 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


Principles of Chinese painting. By GrorceE Row Ley. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. x, 111 p. 2 color plates. 48 plates. 
$15.00. 


Professor Rowley brings to this work not only a broad knowledge of 
Chinese art but also a large experience in the stylistic analysis and histori- 
cal development of painting in Europe. The author employs contrast 
wherever possible between East and West to make clear his definitions 
and to point up the peculiarly Chinese character of thought and culture. 
The primary purpose of the book is to present the principles of Chinese 
painting to an audience trained in the visual and aesthetic traditions of 
Europe. In this respect it must be said at the outset the book is a success. 

Two main and interrelated themes form the basis of the book and are 
clearly stated by the author: the first is those “principles which character- 
ize Chinese culture as a whole irrespective of period differences” (p. ix) 
and the features of Chinese thought and culture which bear on the artist 
and his problems; the second is an investigation of the “quality of pic- 
torial form” or the design values of Chinese painting. These two main 
themes are discussed in separate sections each with an introduction and 
subdivisions; the first part is entitled “Subject matter and its interpre- 
tation’’; the second is entitled “Style.” 

The author first considers the Chinese attitude toward Heaven, Earth, 
and Man, or spirit and matter, heaven and earth, divine and human. In 
these relationships the Chinese are characterized as a race that has always 
held the Middle Way and “sought reality in a fusion of opposites.” The 
author early in the text emphasizes the contrast between East and West 
when he writes: ‘“‘wherever the western mind would set up antagonistic 
dualism — matter-spirit, divine-human, ideal-natural, classic-romantic, tra- 
ditional-progressive — the Chinese took a medial position. Stated nega- 
tively, they tended to avoid extremes, in contrast to the western quest for 
reality by pursuing each extreme to its end” (p. 4). 

This mean or middle course — which, far from being a compromise, is 
indeed a fusion of opposites — is next demonstrated in a series of essays 
on the contrasts of Confucianism and Taoism, personal and impersonal, 
moods and emotions, man and nature, tradition and originality, idealism 
and naturalism. The basic differences between the Chinese artist’s com- 
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munion with nature and the Western romanticism of Rousseau and 
Wordsworth is excellently treated in the section on “Man and nature.” 
In the paragraphs on “Tradition and originality,” the author states his 
theory of the development of Chinese painting, maintaining that: “‘it 
enjoyed a development comparable to the Greek evolution through three 
stages, the archaic, the classic and the Hellenistic.’’ These three phases are 
equated with “three distinctive kinds of representation: linear-planear 
shapes, plastic volumes and pictorial surfaces” (pp. 24, 25). Historically 
these three phases of development and representation are stated to cor- 
respond respectively to the Pre-T’ang, the T’ang-Sung, and the Ming- 
Ch’ing periods, with Sui and Yiian serving as transition periods. 

This first section of the book, “Subject matter and its interpretation,” 
covers so broad a theme, aiming as it does “‘to state the principles which 
characterize Chinese culture as a whole,” that any sound evaluation would 
extend far beyond the limits of this review. Professor Rowley’s feeling 
that the Chinese have produced no great, formal religious painting (p. 11), 
his contempt for popular Taoism (p. 9), the relegation of the Sui and 
Yiian dynasties to “transition periods’’— these opinions and many more 
might be the subject of lively and profitable debate. But so much the 
better — it is stimulating reading containing a wealth of carefully thought 
out ideas, much that is familiar — strikingly restated — and much that is 
new. 

Turning next to the paintings themselves, the author avoids artistic 
evaluations (connoisseurship) and the historical evolution of style in favor 
of limiting his subject to the “quality of pictorial form’— the nature of 
Chinese painting as opposed to the character of its content. In this part 
of the argument, the terms used by the Chinese writers on art are retained 
in their romanized forms for, the reader is warned, “we must use Chinese 
terms and must examine each conception with care, lest we read Western 
connotations into English translations” (p. 33). 

This section of the text is based largely on translations of Chinese writ- 
ings about painting and the author’s own careful analysis of the evidence 
presented by the paintings themselves. The precise meanings of these 
Chinese terms are often elusive, subtle, and not infrequently mystic. By 
choice Professor Rowley has denied himself the safer ground of considering 
these terms in their historical sense, that is, what each one meant at a 
given time, and has elected the far more difficult task of extracting those 
meanings that are applicable to all Chinese painting regardless of when, 
where, and by whom painted. 

Extracting the expression ch’i (spirit) from the famous phrase of Hsieh 
Ho, the sixth-century Chinese critic, ch’i-yun shen-tung (spirit resonance 
life-movement), the author takes ch’i to mean the “presence of Tao in 
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painting” and Tao has previously been defined (p. 5) as “primal source”’ 
and the “one power permeating the whole universe” as opposed to West- 
ern dualism. It is this ch’i alone that makes a painting worthy. But since 
ch’i is spirit, it can only be known by its fruits, and these fruits are taken 
to be a number of concepts that appear constantly in Chinese writings on 
paintings. Those listed and discussed by Professor Rowley are: natural- 
ness, effortlessness, universal principles, “bone-means,” structural strength, 
pictorial reality, seasonal aspect, life-movement, brush, and ink. Finally 
those elements that are appropriate in their application to the whole 
design are discussed under twelve headings such as: unity of coherence, 
composition, sequence and moving focus, scale, etc. The textual part of 
the book concludes with a summary of the categories of greatness which 
well illustrate the high standards employed by Chinese critics. 

This second part of the text under the heading of “Style,” is, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, the more successfully handled. Here regardless 
of what exact phrase or word may be accepted as a proper translation of 
Chinese critical terms, the body of surviving Chinese paintings is at hand 
to serve as a basis for reference, and the author is brilliant in his cor- 
relation between the thoughts expressed in critical Chinese writings and 
the design and construction of Chinese painting. 

The use of romanized Chinese terms is often confusing, notably in the 
case of the homophones, shih; and especially when the same quotation — 
“If the shih is not sufficient, one should lay down the brush’”— is used 
twice, once in reference to shih (strength) (p. 38) and again in reference 
to shth (reality) (p. 39). 

It is possible that many of the terms in this section, like bone-means, 
structural strength, pictorial reality, brush and ink, are basically technical 
terms which by extension have come to have more general meanings in 
higher art criticism. In those passages where the author touches on techni- 
cal matters, as in the excellent section of “Design in depth and Ch’i-fu” 
(pp. 64-67), the material is handled in so masterful a manner it is a 
matter of regret that he has not organized many minor references scat- 
tered through the text into a lucid chapter on the form and technique 
of Chinese painting. Very few surviving Chinese paintings can be placed 
in the highest catagory of genius and many a Chinese painter of mediocre 
ability has been saved from disaster by a high standard of technical pro- 
ficiency and the security of traditional designs. Whatever other principles 
the Chinese artist may follow he is first and foremost an honest craftsman. 

The forty-eight illustrations together with the two color plates are all 
taken from the collection of Chinese paintings presented to Princeton 
University by Du Bois Schanck Morris and are arranged as a catalogue 
of selected paintings from the Morris Collection. The comparison of this 
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collection in scope and quality with that in the Freer Gallery (p. ix) does 
not seem in the opinion of the reviewer to be justified by the facts. More- 
over, the statement that “these paintings would normally be accepted as 
authentic period works in most of our public and private collections” 
(p. 90) is, again in the opinion of the reviewer, equally unjustified, and 
while he cannot speak for private collectors, in justice to the professional 
integrity of our curators of public collections it must be said that few if 
any would surpass the optimism of the author in his attributions. 


The description of plates, or catalogue material, is the least satisfactory 
part of the book. The descriptive material is uneven and inconsistent. 
Color notes are made on some colored paintings and not on others. In one 
instance (PI. 5) the size is omitted. A comparison with a similar compo- 
sition is mentioned in the case of Plate 21 but omitted in the much more 
obvious comparison between Plates 47, 48 and the Ch’en Jung dragon 
compositions in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan 
Museum. Of the nine definite attributions made, a biographical note is 
appended on one artist but on none of the others. The period of activity 
of Chu Sheng (PI. 45) was the late 17th century, not the early 18th century, 
and the cyclical date on the painting corresponds with 1689 rather than 
1749. No doubt the conscious omission of all dates in the text serves a 
purpose but is difficult to defend in the case of the catalogue. Since no- 
where in the book are even the dynastic dates given, and inasmuch as Hui 
Tsung and Ma Yiian are not yet household names in the West, much of 
this catalogue must be unintelligible to the layman. For example, in the 
case of Plate 25 there is no reason why one unfamiliar with the names of 
Chinese painters should not assume that the Ni Tsan tradition and the 
Ch’ing style are contemporaneous. 

Since this is a work on the principles of Chinese painting, the catalogue 
would be more interesting if, instead of detailed descriptions of the con- 
dition of silk and paper, translations of frequently irrelevant inscriptions, 
and the romanization of seals that are not reproduced in facsimile — if in 
place of this the author had added a few brief notes on stylistic and techni- 
cal analysis. It would be of value to a student to understand why Plate 29 
is Ming style in spite of its striking similarity (in reproduction at least) 
to Plate 31 by Yiian Chiang, dated in accordance with 1718 — to mention 
but one puzzling example. 

But these are minor details and any criticism of the catalogue is by no 
means intended to detract from the worth or validity of the text as a 
whole. From the brief outline of the text given above it will be seen that 
Professor Rowley’s theme is complex and that it has been handled with 
thoroughness and skill. It may be readily understood that, from the nature 
of the subject, the book contains elements of generally recognized fact, 
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of opinion, and of highly controversial material. It is inevitable that such 
a work should be or appear to be (which is here the same thing) often 
subjective in its approach. Criticism, then, is all too apt to degenerate into 
praising views which coincide with those of the reviewer and condemning 
opinions contrary to his own. 

This is one of the few books produced in the West that might be said 
to belong to the long tradition of native Chinese writings on the art of 
painting. In a sense it might be placed in the tradition of Mi Fei and 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang — Mi Fei, because that caustic eleventh-century critic 
held in little esteem any paintings save those in his own collection; and 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang because that greatest of the Ming Dynasty critics was 
somewhat influenced in his judgments and selection of quotations by his 
basic theory on the evolution of painting. 

Professor Rowley’s work is not paralleled by other writings in European 
languages on Chinese painting. It should commend itself to the serious 
student all the more because it presents in many respects a new approach 
derived from the scholarship of European art history. For those who “look 
upon the art of Asia for the first time,” it would be difficult to recommend 
an introduction that would more surely heighten their perception of the 
unique qualities of Chinese painting. 

LAURENCE SICKMAN 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


Guillaume Boucher: a French artist at the court of the Khans. By LEONARD 
O.scHkKI. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. viii, 125 p. Illus- 
trations. $2.50. 


Among the small group of Western Europeans whom Friar William of 
Rubruck discovered at Karakorum when he visited that capital of the 
Mongol Empire in 1254, the most interesting was a gifted Parisian gold- 
smith, Guillaume Boucher. By the Mongol Emperor, Mangu, Boucher 
was entrusted with the execution of a number of remarkable artistic and 
engineering constructions for the court. Most notable was a magic foun- 
tain made in the form of a silver tree, the upper part of which was en- 
twined with silver serpents, while at its foot stood four silver lions. When 
great receptions were held at the Khan’s court, the mouths of these lions 
spurted forth a continuous supply of fermented mare’s milk (kumis) for 
the physical delectation and intellectual wonderment of the attending 
guests. 

These facts, long known in bald outline from Friar William’s account, 
are in the present excellent book given substance and meaning by ad- 
ditional illustrative material drawn from a rich variety of works in many 
languages. The result is a fascinating study of the social, religious, and 
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artistic influences that converged on Karakorum during the thirteenth 
century, when this small town on the upper reaches of the Orkhon River 
was literally the crossroads of the world. The attractiveness of the book is 
enhanced by its interesting illustrations. There are a few unimportant 
misspellings of names: G. Eicke instead of G. Ecke (pp. 85, 122), C. N. or 
C. H. Kates instead of G. N. Kates (pp. 17, 48, 123), and Chung Kuo Jeu 
Ming Ta Tzu Tien instead of Chung-kuo jen-ming ta-tz’u tien (p. 105). 
Incidentally, the author’s remarks on Mongol and other tree worship (pp. 
68-77) might be supplemented by mention of the beliefs which existed 
much later in connection with the Manchus. In the famous temple of 
T’anche Ssu west of Peiping, for example, there still stands a huge gingko 
tree which during the Ch’ing Dynasty was popularly known as the “Tree 
of emperors and kings” (Ti wang shu). Its name derived from the belief 
that the accession of each new emperor was heralded by the putting forth 
of a new sprout from its trunk, while the emperor’s death was likewise 
forewarned by the dying of that sprout (see the reviewer's translation of 
Tun Li-ch’en’s Annual customs and festivals in Peking [Peiping: Vetch, 
1936], p. 30). 


Derk BoppE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Battle report; Pacific war: middle phase. By CAPTAIN WALTER KARIG AND 
COMMANDER Eric Purpon. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1947. 
xiv, 434 p. $5.00. 


The battle for Leyte gulf. By C. VANN Woopwarp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. xii, 244 p. $4.00. 


The Japanese at Leyte gulf: the Sho operation. By JAMES A. FIELD, Jr. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. xiv, 162 p. $2.50. 


It becomes more apparent, as the days go by, that not only was World 
War II the greatest and most widespread war in recorded history, but 
that it was also the best reported war. Literally hundreds of books deal- 
ing with some phase of the conflict have already appeared, and a large 
number of these have been the result of planning and preparation that 
go back to the early days of our entrance into the struggle. Official and 
unofficial correspondents have supplemented the work of the historical 
sections of the armed forces. The three books being considered here deal 
with naval operations in the Pacific and are representative of the better 
of these many historical volumes. 


Shortly before his death, Secretary of the Navy Knox made preparations 


for a history of the navy’s role in the war, to be told in “nontechnical, 
readable form, the good and the bad.” This third volume in the “Battle 
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report” series begins with the battle of the Coral Sea and covers the period 
up through the battle of Empress Augusta Bay. It thus deals with the 
period when our naval and ground forces were turning from the defensive 
to the offensive and were laying the groundwork for the large-scale of- 
fensive operations that were to come later. The volume is divided into 
three parts. The first deals with those two battles that were so crucial 
in their outcome, the Coral Sea and Midway. This short section of less 
than seventy pages contains some of the volume’s more brilliant writing 
and careful reporting. The second part, titled ““The way back,” carries 
the action from the Solomons and Savo island through the invasion of 
Vella Lavella and Bougainville. The final division is devoted to the 
record of the Aleutian campaign. 

This series was not meant to be, and-is not, a discussion of techniques, 
of high strategy, or of command performance. It is written for the general 
reader and offers him a well-balanced mixture of human interest reporting 
and nontechnical description. Its strengths are the readable style, the 
many beautiful photographs, and the wide variety of materials that are 
included. Its weaknesses are the fact that it is not integrated with the 
actions of the army or with the other phases of the war, and the inability of 
the authors to forget their loyalty to former fellow-officers—if the navy 
ever made any official mistakes, they will not be recorded in this series. 


Professor Woodward, who served in the navy as an Intelligence Officer, 
wrote the first detailed account of the three-pronged assault of the Japanese 
fleet against our beachhead in the Philippines on October 25, 1944. The 
Japanese threw almost every remaining ship, plus their then untried 
Kamikaze corps, into a last desperate effort to check the rapidly growing 
naval might of the United States. Rarely if ever in history has a naval 
armada come 'so close to possible victory and then suffered such over- 
whelming defeat as did the Japanese imperial fleet in this tremendous 
four-phase battle. 

The author has had access to a wide variety of data, including the offi- 
cial reports of both navies. He has used these facts to develop a careful, 
complete, and unbiased account of the battle. Other authors, down 
through the years, will argue the wisdom of certain decisions: Admiral 
Kurita’s change of direction at a time when it might have been possible 
for him to destroy much of our carrier strength; Admiral Halsey’s des- 
perate gamble in choosing to pursue the Japanese carriers; or the failure 
of the Americans to divide their battlewagon strength, as at least one four- 
star admiral advised. The present book, on the other hand, is primarily 
a work of description. Here is an account of the manner in which Jap- 
anese intelligence had broken down, demonstrated in the failure of 
Admiral Ozawa to get word to Kurita of his successful diversion of the 
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United States Third Fleet. Future historians of the Pacific war may de- 
velop new interpretations, may argue about explanations, and are almost 
sure to disagree on the wisdom of both high commands. They will, how- 
ever, need Professor Woodward’s calm and reasoned account of what 
actually happened as a lodestar to guide them through the maze of evi- 
dence. 

In the fall of 1945 Mr. Field, who had been present at the battle for 
Leyte gulf, spent considerable time interrogating high Japanese officers 
who had participated in the battle, and in making a detailed study of 
Japanese records. The result is his slim monograph, a distinguished addi- 
tion to the recorded history of naval warfare. This tremendous battle 
was waged by the Japanese with every resource remaining in their pos- 
session and nearly resulted in a Japanese victory. Yet, as the author 
of this volume points out, the Japanese high command was fully aware 
of the fact that this could be at best but a temporary victory, that they 
lacked both the material resources and the trained personnel to take ad- 
vantage of a temporary triumph. The emphasis of this book is entirely 
upon the Japanese—their plans, their battle decisions, and their defeat. 
This is an important and an interesting volume. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Cortland State Teachers College 


Hua-wen-ch’u-chieh. Chinese language lessons (1943), ix, 312 p., and ac- 
companying 30 double-faced 10-inch records (1947). The California 
College in China Foundation, Inc., 1700 Spruce St., Berkeley 9. $46.25. 


The sheets of lessons, seventy in all, produced around 1930 at the Col- 
lege of Chinese Studies, Peiping, are familiar to several generations of 
students in that city and elsewhere. They were brought out originally by 
several Western and Chinese teachers, and went through several printings 
and minor editorial changes. The vocabulary was useful, the sentences 
were idiomatic, and the explanations were generally helpful. (Some I have 
balked at; e.g., the eight uses of “the particle ti,” pp. 49-50.) The few 
anecdotes, taken mostly from China’s “Spring and autumn” and “Warring 
states” periods, and told in the vernacular also contributed to the general 
interest. In 1943 the President of the College, Mr. William B. Pettus, 
assembled all the lessons into a single volume, together with a table of 
sounds in the Peking dialect, an appendix including four hundred charac- 
ters written originally with a brush and showing order of strokes (not 
always uniform’) and indication of radical, and a list of the 214 radicals 

The 140th radical in its commonest form (ts’ao-tzu-t’ou) is given two different stroke 


orders; the 38th radical (ni -{-) is written in two different ways — with four strokes in three 
instances and three strokes in four instances. While admittedly there is no standard for stroke 
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with pronunciation and primary meaning or meanings. This, with an 
introduction by Mr. Pettus, was reproduced by photolithography by the 
Stanford University Press and put to immediate use in the war years by 
instructors at the University of California and elsewhere. 

Now, to the text has been added a set of phonograph records which 
render in speech the readings in each lesson, and, in the first few, the 
vocabulary and simple aids on pronunciation as well. A woman and a 
man alternate in voicing the lessons. They do this to good effect. Any 
mannerism one may have is corrected by the other. For example, I notice 
that the man mispronounces yu jf, while the woman does not. Unhappily 
he also mispronounces Ch’in-huang-tao, and this place name does not 
occur in her vocabulary. In general, however, they say their pieces dis- 
tinctly and correctly. (The rendering is a little more labored than ordinary 
speech, but that is a good fault.) One may listen with or without the text 
with profit. Sometimes one or the other strays, but not seriously, from the 
written word. The lady has quite naturally inserted jan #& after sui BE 
in lesson 69, and the man has spoken hsing fF for tsou 7£ in lesson 56. 
A few other slips are not so understandable. I see no reason for making 
chien §§ first tone in a question (lesson 8: 20 and 25); nor for pronounc- 
ing shang Wj as hsiang — at least in Pekingese; nor for calling Nan-yang 
Nan-ch’ang; nor for accenting the second syllable in k’e-ch’i 444% (lesson 
50) and chih-tao 43% (lesson 12: 15). 

There is one important feature about the recordings which completely, 
though perhaps unconsciously, refutes an assertion made on page one of 
the text. That may well be quoted in full: “In the Chinese text the charac- 
ters on which tones are indicated are emphasized, and they are pronounced 
with the corresponding intonation. All the other characters are pro- 
nounced without any alteration of voice as if they were atonic.’”” How 
any good speaker of Chinese could make such a statement has long baf- 
fled me. There is hardly a sentence among the twenty-five on page one 
which, properly pronounced, does not require some tonal indication in 
more than one place. How say shui-ti-pi #£ #94 without giving pi a tone 
as well as shut? A number of other phrases, such as liao-pu-te Ari} 
(lesson 23: 1. 3), require revision in the light of actual practice and these 
recordings. 

Another helpful feature about the records is the standardized pronunci- 
ation of certain words. The text (p. 2) gives shui #¢ but adds: “in Peking 
dialect pronounced shei.” The informants ignore this and say shwei (Fenn 
optional spelling). The “particle” ti fy is shamelessly rendered te as well 





order, I see no excuse for the latter, and would prefer consistency for the former, at least in 
an elementary text. 
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as ti, though the text (p. 2), together with certain dictionaries, does not 
recognize this.” ‘ 

Now that the war is over, and one cannot get the military services to 
pay for informants, it is fortunate that we have some recordings to turn to. 
This particular set is worth having. The reviewer expects to try it out on 
his students in the coming months. 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
Columbia University 


*I am happy to note that Chao and Yang, Concise dictionary of spoken Chinese, pp. 147-48, 
and Simon, A beginners’ Chinese-English dictionary, p. 128 give examples of both uses. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 





The scope of the book, China and educational autonomy, by Alice H. Gregg 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1946, xiv, 285 p.) is best expressed by 
the subtitle: The changing role of the protestant educational missionary in 
China, 1807-1927. It is a careful, well-documented study of the development 
of modern education in China, which was begun and to a certain point 
carried on by missionaries. The author’s materials are largely drawn from 
files of such journals as The Chinese repository, The Chinese recorder, and 
The educational review, and records of missionary and educational con- 
ferences, not to mention yearbooks and secondary works. Miss Gregg distin- 
guishes three stages in the history of Christian education: ninety-five years 
(1807-1902) when “the Protestant educational missionary effort was the fore- 
runner of China’s national system of schools”; twenty-five years (1902-1927) 
when a still superior missionary system was being rivaled by a developing 
national system; and finally a decade (1927-1937) when the Protestant edu- 
cational missionary “worked in Christian institutions administered by Chinese 
and registered under the Chinese government.” Through this study one can 
readily trace out the widening objectives of successive generations of mission- 
aries as regards the place of education in the missionary program, as well as 
a greater appreciation of the Chinese culture and the Chinese co-worker. The 
greater understanding of each other paved the way for the overcoming of 
race discriminations in the schools and made it easier for church schools to 
register with the government and fit into the Chinese educational system, 
or where that was not possible, to specialize on other forms of Christian 
service. If sufficient materials could be found and worked out, setting forth 
the same story from the Chinese side, it would be a welcome supplement to 
this valuable contribution. (William J. Hail, College of Wooster) 


The following seven articles of interest appeared in volume 6 of Mélanges 
chinois et bouddhiques (1938-39): (1) Marcelle Lalou et Jean Pryzluski, “Note 
nécrologique de La Vallée Poussin” (pp. 5-10). This well-known Buddhologist 
was born in 1869 and died in 1938. An analytical bibliography is promised. 
(2) Gisbert Combaz, “La peinture chinoise vue par un peintre occidental” 
(pp. 11-149). A series of lectures given at the Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises in January-February 1935 covering the following topics: importance 
of painting in Chinese art, foreign influences, technique, general characteristics, 
realism and conventionalism, composition, some themes of Chinese and western 
painting. There are 14 plates and 28 figures. (3) J. Hers, “Note concernant 
un bronze Chow” (pp. 150-72). Discussion of a bronze, said to date from ca. 
1000 B.C., called Shen-tzu-kuei, now in the Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire 
at Brussels. Mr. Fan Jen has translated the inscription, an article in Chinese on 
the bronze by Kuo Mo-jo (appeared in 1935), and himself added remarks on 
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the character kuei and comentary. There are two plates and a transcription 
of the text in modern writing. (4) E. R. Hughes, “Concerning the importance 
and reliability of the J-wén chih” (pp. 173-82). A useful discussion of the 
bibliographical section in the Han shu. (5) H. Maspero, “Les instruments 
astronomiques des chinois au temps des Han” (pp. 183-370). A magisterial 
treatment of the water clock, gnomon, and measuring tablet, sundial, observa- 
tion tube, circular instrument (for measuring the ecliptic), the armillary sphere, 
and celestial globe. There is a list of Chinese characters at the end. (6) Mrs. 
Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids, “Original Buddhism and Amrts” (pp. 371-82). 


(7) G. Combaz, “Notes bibliographiques” (pp. 383-99). (L. Carrington Good- 
rich, Columbia University) 


Edwin O. Reischauer has prepared a very useful Chronological chart of Far 
Eastern history (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947). The chart, which 
is 9 by 241% inches, shows in parallel columns the essential periods in the 
history of South China, North China, the border lands, Korea, and Japan. 
(M.E.C.) 


The revised edition of D. C. Holtom’s important work, Modern Japan and 
Shinto nationalism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947, 2d ed., ix, 
226 p., $2.75), includes two new chapters, added to the six which made up the 
first edition, published in 1943. In these chapters, the author discusses the 
effect of the disestablishment of State Shinto and the Emperor’s renunciation 
of divinity as making the Japanese state for the first time a secular entity, with 
full religious freedom. He also debates the question of whether Shinto, as a 
national faith rather than as a state religion, has permanent ethical and social 
values which may ensure and justify its survival but finds its greatest strength 
in the fact that it is still the registration of “an indestructible vitality enfolded 
within the national life” of the Japanese people. (M. E. C.) 


In American agent John Caldwell, with Mark Gayn as amanuensis (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947, 220 p., $3.00), tells the story of his activities 
in southeast China as advance representative of the United States army in 
Fukien Province from December 1943 on. Mr. Caldwell, born in Fukien of 
American missionary parents, supplied the newspapers of the area with stories 
about the United States and about allied successes in the war, and acted as a sort 
of personal embodiment of the American democratic idea — all to pave the way 
for a possible landing of allied troops in the area. The book is lively and 
interesting and gives a vivid impression of the “No man’s Land” in southeast 
China in the later years of the war. (M.E.C.) 


I.P.R. Pamphlet no. 27, Skyways.of the Pacific, by Weldon B. Gibson (New 
York: American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1947, 48 p., 25¢), brings together 
for the layman miscellaneous information useful for an understanding of the 
role of air power and air travel and transport in the Pacific area. (M.E.C.) 
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In Horizon is calling (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947, 246 p., $3.50), 
Taro Yashima, a young Japanese painter, continues his autobiography, the 
first installment of which was given in his The new sun, published in 1943. 
Yashima, who was a member of the resistance movement, tells, in pictures with 
very brief captions, how the Sino-Japanese War affected him and his friends, 
and how he finally came to the decision, which he carried out, to flee to America 
with his wife and child. The drawings and text have strength, character, and 
deep human feeling. (M.E.C.) 


Robert Langer’s Seizure of territory: the Stimson doctrine and related prin- 
ciples in international law (Princeton University Press, 1947) does not pay 
elaborate attention to the Far East but does place the Stimson doctrine in its 
historical context and analyze its status in international law. In the historical 
survey, which constitutes the first part of the book, there is a chapter (chapter 
10) on the Manchurian incident, and in the discussion of recent diplomatic 
practice in regard to the principles with which the author is concerned there 
is a brief discussion (chapter 20) of the Far East. (M.E.C.) 


Asia in the modern world by H. Venkatasubbiah (New Delhi: Asian Re- 
lations Conference, Indian Council of World Affairs, 1947, vii, 118 p.) was 
designed as a ready reference guide with essential facts concerning Asian coun- 
tries for the members of the Inter-Asian Relations Conference held under the 
auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs at New Delhi from March 23 
to April 2, 1947. For Westerners the brief introductory chapter, which follows 
the title of the book, might well have been expanded to provide the real core 
of the study. Instead, part two merely describes, with little interpretation, the 
political structure of each Asiatic country, and the accounts are based almost 
entirely on constitutions or statutes of the metropolitan powers for their colo- 
nial areas. Part three is devoted to a compilation of facts relating to economic 
conditions (population, resources, agriculture, and industry) in each country 
or colony. Within the limits set by the author the study is fairly adequate; yet 
no clear picture emerges of the working of any particular government. In the 
case of Siam, for example, it is doubtful whether the cabinet is “individually 
and collectively responsible to the legislature,” at least in the Western sense 
of the word “responsible.” Incidentally, the hopelessness of providing a defini- 
tive study of Southeast Asia is well illustrated by the fact that several govern- 
ments there have changed since this work appeared. Readers might question 
some of the author’s facts (e.g., “Buddhism is the principal religion of China”), 
but they will admit that it is difficult to be accurate because of the “woeful 
paucity of statistical material for all but a few of the Asian countries.” (Herbert 
J. Wood, State College of Washington) 


The record of American diplomacy, by Ruhl J. Bartlett (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947, xx, 731, xvii p., $6.00), is a very readable and interesting compi- 
lation of documents and other materials designed to illustrate the course of 
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American diplomacy from colonial times to the present day. The first docu- 
ment in the book is the Treaty of Whitehall of 1686 and the last one is the 
Truman message of March 12, 1947, to Congress requesting aid for Greece and 
Turkey. The arrangement is chronological under topical headings, and each 
chapter begins with a brief, restrained comment by the editor. Obviously the 
work is intended for college teaching purposes, and in this respect it will succeed 
admirably. The selection is extensive enough to afford a well-rounded view, 
but not so voluminous as to discourage use of the book. In short here is a 
splendid opportunity for undergraduate students of American diplomacy to 
examine key documents critically. Professionals too will find this book very 
helpful, and it will rapidly take its place on their shelves as a standard reference. 


Of course “the record” as presented by Dr. Bartlett is not complete. That 
would be impossible. Of course, too, every other professional American diplo- 
matic historian, this reviewer included, would have made a somewhat different 
selection. But few indeed are the sins of omission. The chapter dealing with 
the diplomacy leading up to the War of 1812 is confined to materials relating 
to neutral rights and impressment. It seems a pity that Western issues, con- 
sidered by many, if not most historians to be of prime importance in this 
episode, should be entirely neglected. Occasionally this reviewer got the im- 
pression that the record was being presented in too favorable a light. Thus 
Seward in 1861 was no doubt sincere in his proposal for a treaty with Mexico 
which would forestall European intervention in that country (pp. 297-300); 
but this same proposal by the great apostle of manifest destiny pointed strongly 
in the direction of the virtual annexation of all of northern Mexico by the 
United States. Chapter 15 on “Central American diplomacy, 1846-1860,” suf- 
fers from an overabridgment of readings. 

Dr. Bartlett’s selection of readings on the Pacific and the Far East leaves 
nothing to be desired. There are three chapters: “The Far East to 1868,” 
“American expansion in the Pacific,” and “Far Eastern policy, 1898-1918.” 
The latter chapter closes with a section on the Gentlemen’s Agreement, in 
which the Hanihara note of April 10, 1924, appears virtually in full. The 
chapters illustrating American world policy since 1914 are particularly fruit- 
ful, and in them appropriate space is given to Far Eastern matters. The Wash- 
ington treaties are printed, followed by a selection of contemporary opinions 
regarding them. The Japanese and American exchange of peace proposals in 
November 1941 and the published documents relating to the Yalta and sundry 
other wartime conferences can be found. All in all this book is deserving of the 
highest praise. (Richard W. Van Alstyne, University of Southern California) 


In The hidden weapon: the story of economic warfare (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947, xii, 238 p., $3.50), the wartime chiefs of the Blockade Division 
of the Foreign Economic Mission, David L. Gordon and Roy Dangerfield pro- 
vide an exceedingly interesting account of the part which economic blockade 
and other measures of economic warfare played in Allied victory in World 
War II. One brief chapter (chapter 9) deals with “The blockade and Japan.” 
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Although blockade by naval and air forces was a major factor in bringing about 
Japan’s collapse, “economic controls played little part in the Far Eastern phase 
of the War.” This was fortunate for the Allies, since an economic blockade to 
check exchange of goods between free China and occupied China might have 
been useful, but “the difficulties of conducting effective economic warfare in 


China...would have discouraged even the most honest and zealous public 
servant.” (M.E.C.) 


Guam and its people, by Laura Thompson (Princeton University Press, 
1947, revised 3d ed., xiii, 367 p., $5.00), is a very thorough revision of the book 
which was accepted when it was first published in 1941 as the standard work 
on the interrelations between Guamanian native culture and the varied co- 
lonial administrations which ruled the island through several centuries. In 
this revision, as the author says, “an attempt has been made to re-examine 
the Guam record and to extend the original focus of the book, which was pri- 
marily on educational problems, to include the major issues which face ad- 
ministrators on the island today.” Dr. Thompson was unable to obtain official 
permission to revisit Guam after the war and was thus unable to base her 
revision on firsthand observation of current conditions there, but other war 
and postwar data available up to the summer of 1946 have been used to ad- 
vantage. She has also consulted navy personnel responsible for postwar adminis- 
tration, as well as other qualified recent observers of the developing situation 
on the island. The result is practically a new book, including much additional 
material carefully worked in. It is a highly significant book for those interested 


in Guam, in the administrative policy of the United States in the important 
western Pacific area, and in the social anthropological study of administrative 
organization in general and of native administration in particular. (Lauriston 
Sharp, Cornell University) 


Persistent international issues, edited by George B. de Huszar (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, viii, 262 p., $3.00), is a study of the methods of at- 
taining a lasting peace. The editor feels keenly the desirability of concentra- 
tion on specific problems such as relief and rehabilitation and on the correct 
approach to them by the United Nations and its subsidiaries. Ten major areas 
of international concern are discussed individually, each by a specialist. 
Agricultural problems of China receive brief attention in the chapter on food. 
The economic problems of the Far East are discussed under industry and trade. 
The chapter on politics includes a few pages on conditions in China and sug- 
gestions for the treatment of Japan. The book surveys the accomplishments in 
each field and indicates the views of the author of each chapter on future 
action. The volume’s value lies in the drawing together of a number of matters 
more frequently handled separately. This gives the reader a useful general 
picture of the specialized activities and problems now facing the United Na- 
tions. (Mary S. Benson, Milwaukee-Downer College) 
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